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UNWINDING SELF 


The wide-ranging and life-affirming poems in Unwinding Self are a 
contemplative meditation on what it is to be human. They are fired by a 
belief in the human and spiritual at a time when much of the world feels 
unreal and inhuman. There is disillusionment in these poems and anger 
too. With the hand of a painter, Sharma is able to capture a 
kaleidoscopic scenario made up of micro-concrete moments of 
conflicting life events, turning them into a macro-cosmic experience. 
There is seldom a boring moment; one is always wondering what will 
come next, and why. The poet’s knowledge of his native Hindu culture is 
interestingly complemented in this collection by the intellectual voices 
coming from the Western world particularly the English literary 
tradition. Subtlety and arresting imagery are combined in the poems to 
insist on the universality of nature and art. It is an extraordinary and 
successful attempt to unwind the ambiguous, complex and colourful 
nature of all human selves. The book is a wise and gentle guide in the 
meandering vicissitudes of our daily experience. It is bound both to heal 
and strengthen the readers. The volume is a joy for readers all over the 
world and a chant for sympathetic cross-cultural understanding. 
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Snapshots 


I 

My voice 

Empty noise. 

Your babble 
Enchanting music. 
We are God’s creation. 


II 

The duck catches a fish. 
Only the red berries 
Don't make 

The earth enchanting. 


Il 

Gazing at the sea below 
A bird flew 

Into the sky 

Bidding me goodbye 
On the temple ramp. 


IV 

My email cribbed. 
Laid, Layed 
Overload, overlayered 


Crash, crushed. 


Vv 
Tsunami hits Japan. 

God is resting in Heaven. 
Where is my old father? 
Emails will be checked later. 
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VI 

The blue bird 

Was flying with Emirates. 
Emirates sponsor cricket. 


India take on England at Lords. 


VII 

Rising sun 
Honking bus 
Sleeping baby 
Cribbing dad. 


That’s mom’s morning. 


VIII 

The river has hung 

A boulder in its neck. 

It has got stuck in the dam. 
Damn the dam. 


IX 

Garrulous frogs in the pond 
Wife in the backyard 
Mangoes in the bucket 
That is a good morning. 


Xx 

The sky is dark with clouds. 
The drums are being beaten. 
The rains have disappeared. 
The banks are tossing papers. 


XI 
Greenhouse reduction; 
Human displacements, 
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Withered livelihood; 


Civilization marches ahead. 


XII 

A knock at my door! 

Love in mind creates designs. 
Where is the key? 

A bird defies gravitation. 


XII 

A sparrow 

Also has a home. 

It is taking a rest. 

Dhunia strikes the stone hard. 


XIV 

Milky froth 
Gusty wind 
Playing children; 


The fish cannot swim. 


XV 

Iam Uma. 
Iam Vishnu. 
I am Varanasi. 


Where is Bhagiratha? 
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The End of the Road 


There was a time 

When I needed no spectacles 

I had my sight with me. 

I used to wear plain glasses 

To save my eyes from small insects 

While driving my age-old scooter, 

A wedding gift from my mother-in-law. 

Later my trendy wife gifted me with 

One with photo-chromatic lenses. 

This too saved my eyes from 

The insects in a festival season. 

There came a time 

When I could not recognise 

Dr. Das from a distance 

And I was taken to a doctor 

Who advised me to use spectacles of some power. 
Dr. Das gifted me a pair. 

Now I could recognise him clearly from a distance. 
One day my grandson noticed 

My failure to make a difference between 

A “pen” and a “pan” in his notebook. 

He got scared. He thought 

I was going Milton's way by over-reading; 

And he would have to take dictations from me. 
My pair of spectacles was again changed. 

Now I have six pairs of spectacles. 

I have to choose one to suit to the occasion; 
The world has lost its original colour. 

One’s reality becomes another man’s burden 

If one loses one’s eyesight. 
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Durga Puja in 2013 


I 

My soul longs 

To be with my mother 

Who is yet to decide her place. 
Where to locate her? 


II 

The monumental pandal 

The home for Ma for four days 

Well lit to compete with stars and the moon 

In Kalibari summons me and others. 

How could thunder, wind, and water stay behind? 


Ill 

My thoughts flew away with the speedy wind. 
Their fragrance coming from dhoono 

Keeps me awake to see 

The blood of Mahishasura. 

What was I thinking of 

When it started raining? 


IV 

Darkness saves birds 

From getting chased. 

Tigers run into thick forests. 

Dolphins stay where they are. 

Nobody disturbs the seagulls. 

Will the ninety lakh hang hopes on evacuation? 


Vv 
The rhythm of the dhak dispels the clouds. 


The sun above is no more hot. 
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The pandal is drenched in rainwater. 
Durga Ma’s bindi stays. 

It is time for Ma to return home. 
Can't she return to her Lord next year? 


VI 

The serene pandal. 
Serene Puja. 

Serene nature. 

The heart palpitates. 
Where was impurity? 


VII 

I can walk barefoot. 

A plant in a pot survives with water. 
Phailan is a spent force. 

Gopalpur summons again. 

Who needs free corn? 

Who wants crap hair? 
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On Reading Langston Hughes’ 
“Theme For English B” 


I remember it distinctly 

That I was passing on 
Instructions after instructions 
And wanted him to 

Take them down each one of them 
In his notebook 

So that in the moments of crisis 
When he was losing hope 

And when our relations 

Were tense and turned sour 
They were the reference points 
To begin a new relationship 

Or save the old one 

From getting snapped. 

It was then 

He had come like a bird 
Looking for a place 

To make its nest 

Or like a father trying 

To gather his self bit by bit, 
After his son’s death. 

And sat silently 

Staring with his blue eyes 

Into void of 

A small room of 8x10 feet 

He neither spoke 

Nor did he take out his pen. 

He left as silently as he had come. 
Next day, again he appeared 


Dull and morose 
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As if he was weary 

Of a long walk. 

I twisted my fingers 

To know his purpose. 

He wished to study further. 
It was a surprise 

Thrown at me. 

For I had treated him 

To be a purposeless friend of the other boy. 
“Go and write a page 

About a novelist. See me tomorrow,” 
Said I very curtly. 

He returned with a diary 

At the appointed hour 
With a page on Shakespeare. 
Was he a novelist? I queried 
He dropped his head 

Like a chicken does 

On seeing an eagle dawning. 
“Come tomorrow 

With a page on thyself; 

Just about a page, 

Written in one sitting, 

Say your interests.” 

The next day he appeared 
Again at the appointed hour 
And put forward 

A ruffled page 

On which 

He had written 

With confident words 

“IT am a poor boy. 


I travel 20 km daily on foot. 
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To reach the glorious university, 
Where I am treated like dirt. 

I do not mind this 

For I have been raised in dirt. 

I am twenty-eight now. 

All my classmates have left 

The university several years ago 

But I come back here 

Every two years 

Having earned some money 

To pay my tuition fee. 

My schooling has not been smooth but chequered 
My schools were located in scruffy areas 
But my spirit is indomitable 

I shall give you my best. 

I know Shakespeare wrote 

Dramas of various types 

But I have not seen 

Any plays performed. 

Where was the time 

For this luxury? 

Toiling day and night 

To earn money, to pay 

The bills of my ailing mother’s doctor, 
Had been my priority. 

I read Shakespeare’s stories 

Not his plays, to answer the questions, 
To pass the examination 

Which I cleared every time 

Not of course with flying colours 

But to get me a seat 

In the course I desired. 

I am the only person 
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Aspiring for higher education in my community. 
Not many are there here either; 

There is none in the teaching community as well; 
No wonder they do not know me 

Or my parents or my struggles; 

I am writing this sitting where- 

Can you guess it, Sir? 

Sitting in a shanty placed 

Over a big drain, 

Created to carry filth of the city 

To the barrage near Ganges; 

In the name of light 

I have a kerosene lamp 

And all kinds of moths 

Give me company at night; 

Have you ever stayed 

In such a place, Sir? 

How then will know my agony? 

It is easy to charge me 

Of not being a careful student 

And not being a capable student. 

I have seen hostels 

Where students like me 

Can take a shelter 

By paying fees and 

Be raised like officers; 

But a naive like me 

Can't take possession of the allotted room. 
And the warden’s apathy I understand; 
It is better where I live. 

I have a dream of a better life; 

I have a dream of freedom 

To change my conditions 
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I have a dream to love and be loved 

I have a dream not to give up 

My community but to go back to it 

To live with them and sleep peacefully 
When neither a policeman comes 

For an unauthorized search 

Nor does a hooligan extort money. 

I am told if one is educated 

One gets power. 

I wish to taste power. 

Will I ever get a chance 

To taste it? Will you be another 
Stumbling block on my way? 

I am told, you justify Dronacharya’s every act- 
Will you repeat him? Will you replicate him? 
In your victory will lie your defeat; 

My statues will be raised — not yours. 
Justice will be done; I have patience for it.” 
This made me crazy 

This made me go wild. 

I doubted my qualifications to teach him 
The place appeared to be sifting. 

It is better to face 

A challenge and change 

Than to be burden with a life 

Of self-guilt. 


I put my signatures on his form willy-nilly. 


* Unwinding Self 
The Destitute 


To hide my brown colour 

I dress in white apron 

Colour my hair silver 

Use a borrowed tongue 

Spend my holidays in the States. 
The mind is washed away 

From beneath my feet. 

I lose my motherland to an alien 
My business to the exotic 

My morals are kept as a pawn 

In lieu of a job 

That gives me my bread 

Or 

In lieu of a few doses of medicines 
That turn me a slave forever 

Or 

In lieu of education 

That belittles my parents 

The language no more expresses myself. 
The strings are becoming tighter 
The apron is no more soothing 
The air seems to choke 

Me to death. 


I’ve to kill myself for regeneration. 
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The Black Experience 


Even before 
I could make out your mien 
I started moving towards you. 


You were a black patch 

In the whites’ territory 

Your tongue was red; 

It spitted only abuses 

And hurled curses on 

That short and plump bully trader 
Who called himself 

A follower of Jesus 

And thought himself 


To be an angel of mercy. 


Where was the god of justice, 
When he slyly 

Pushed my son away 

Into a different cabin? 


When I spoke Kingwana 

And you Mande, could we talk? 
Was any communication possible 
Except about our wounds 

And agonies? 


Yes, we could pray to 

Jesus about our welfare; 

And he prayed for more profit 
To the same lord. 
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Me, A Black Doxy 


Ain't it prophesied in the Holy Book: 

“None eye pitied thee, 

to do any of these unto thee, 

to have compassion upon thee; 

but thou wast cast out in the open field, 

to the lothing of thy person, 

in the day that thou wast born.” (Ezekiel 16: 5) 
Aint me alone in this world 

Wonders me every day and every night? 


Not one customer alone every night 
Not one customer alone every day. 
At the dining time 

Me not alone? In the crowded street 
Me not alone? 


They ’ave white, grey, pink hair 
Me’ ave black hair — me not alone 
There’s a crowd with black hair. 
Me’ave no black money 

Me not alone? 


Ain't my money black? 


Me is ignorant, me works hard 

To please him; he ‘ven bites my teats; 
Leaves me bruised with hickeys 

(Me alone? He not yet alone.); 


Ain't me spoiled for another customer? 
How is my money black? 

Wages of sin is death. 

Me works for belly not death; 

Belly dance is no black art; 

Me paid fee to learn it with effort 
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Body turned blue and writhed in ache; 
My soul ain’t black. 


Me ain't paid the agreed amount; 
Is my money black? 

He could have spent that amount 
On his wife, on his children. 


Me didn't blacken her bed; 
Me scented his body 

Me radiated his lust; 

Me kept him alive; 

He was so sick of ’is life, 
Me can't say of ’is wife. 


Why ask me about my school? 
Me not gone to school 

Where was the time? 

Me learnt the ropes on the road. 
Where was the king? 

Where was his guard? 


They were busy hawking 
My touts and clients. 


My skin is black 

My soul ain't black 
My money ain't black 
Their acts is black; 
Me aint alone 


My soul is with me 
My God is with me. 


Me ain't contaminated, 

Me ain't a sinner. 

Me is the Lord’s faithful bride 
And, thou art the man. 
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Thus Spake a Woman 


J 
A Dreamer 


A thousand suns lit up my life 

When the strings of a violin stirred my heart 

To the tune of the harmonium in my mind 

While I stood before the mirror. 

You used to appear stealthily from 

A corner afar looking for a comb and hair oil 

And held me in your arms and sang in a flavoured tone. 
The deep red roses devoid of any thorns 

Laid a carpet to the yellowish moon 

And the night passed by side-tracking the lullabies. 
The lull created a storm in my heart 

Which was rocked by the music of the violin. 

I am looking for those days on the moon 

Which I was unable to clinch in my fist. 


II 
Fracas 


Do I need wings to fly 

Or the sky to make me soar? 
I am the bird of a cage. 

I have the will 

But no gas cutters. 

I'll request an ant 

To bail me out 

To bite the keeper 

On his nose 


And make it red 
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And make it bleed. 

My dream will not lie 
Snowed and buried 

In the heap of broken images. 
I shall not miss the chance 
To fly to the moon. 


My offer of jasmines, roses, be/patra 
Cloves, honey, curd, milk 

Does not move you. 

I long to hear your 

Hum, sighs or your musings 

Into my ears. 


Ill 
The Cracked World 


In my country there are no sycamores 

So no autumn comes here 

And the ground is not covered with coloured dead leaves. 
In my country nightingales do not sing sweet songs 

So the notes of the electric guitar do not make any sense to me. 
How can I develop a sense of soothing music? 

I did not see my mother decorate her body with beads 
Nor could I gift a bead crochet to my beloved 

As in my country there are no coral reefs. 

Choral-bells do not tinkle here 

Nor are any cakes exchanged with friends 

For I have no festivals. The world goes on 

Without beaconing me to join them in the firmament 
Of freedom for I am an outcaste in the cellular jail 

Of development and politics of colour. 

My beloved also lived in style; 


I too wore fashionable dresses; 
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I too sang soothing songs for my baby; 
My mother also prayed for my welfare. 
Our fault was simple 


We had a different God to worship. 


IV 
A Lament 


It was not so easy to give you birth, O child! 

Today I saw you jumping from the Yamuna Bridge 

To end your life which you felt was loathsome. 

You had not come to life unasked for; 

I had gone praying to Vindhyachal and also to Maihar 
Your father had gone to Ajmer with your grandma; 
Your grandpa had secretly performed a yajna 

While staying in the far off Arab land, risking his life. 

I recollect how painful it was even to conceive you; 
Moving from one doctor to another, from clinic to clinic 
Weathering all seasons, consuming all those nauseating pills 
Undergoing various operations in the harrowing hospitals 
At the hands of foul smelling doctors — do you think 
All this was a pleasure? Perhaps, it was. 

I had gone to the Ganges once in December 

And had sat down on its banks in the wee hours 

And then moved into it when was unable 

To think of anything beyond; 

Two unknown women had held me 

By arms and did not allow any forward movement 
Saying it was very deep any further. The rays of the sun 
Did not bring in any warmth and I shivered 

Till your father was called; his sight made me quiver. 
Today, I feel who had sent those women and why. 

But for them I would have been one with water. 

This city was not a city then; the high rise buildings 
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I had not seen here; lifts I was not familiar with. 

Still that tower which you had seen from our roof 
Was there; its stairs were winding but had been blocked 
At the fourth floor. There were open balconies however 
To invite me to jump them from. 1 might have jumped 
And died but for the cry: “Life is precious.” 

Why didn’t you hear that baby before escalating 
Those wires and crossing the railing? 

Why had I to live and you to die? 

Life was precious for me 

You were precious for me, o child. 

Why did you have to die? 

I was bold to live this misery 

Why were you so weak, my child? 

Why did you have to die? 

I was born to live not for ever 

Nor were you born to live so. 

Why then do I live 

And why did you have to die? 

“I will be dogged sweet baby — 

Why did she have to die?” 

“Life was fine. 

Life is fine. 


Each one of us has to die.” 
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A Voice 


I 

A poem is born 

When a novice places 

His hand on the mouse 

And the cursor shifts quickly 

From one position to another. 
Instead of clicking on 

Love, the word lust is selected. 

The movement of the cursor 

Is as swift as that of the fingers 

From the beloved’s curvy back 

To her creamy thighs 

On the screen 

Flashes a small bed 

On which two lovers are caressing each other. 
There is a sudden power break-down 
The screen turns blank. 

The metaphor remains incomplete. 
The poem has to start afresh. 


II 

What do you do 

To make your living, 

Was a question put to a poet 
That made me go spinning. 


I wander into the 

Realm of monasteries 
Thudding hearts and 
Drumming minds kept 
Carefully stacked in the frozen 
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Discontents of ancient civilizations 
Under the threat of 

A nuclear war. 

I wonder at the artist 

Who creates a poem 

From a stone 

In the burning sun 

With no water 

Anywhere around. 


I marvel at the 

Straight lines on a 

Blank white page 

That has turned pale 
Weathering temperature 

That goes up and down 

With the movement of the Sun. 


Where are the seven 
Horses that drive the cart? 
What colour do they have? 
How heavy are they 

What is their mettle/metal? 


The clouds are so light 
How can they carry 

So much of water? 

Can water fly 

From one continent 

To another? 

Can prayers fly 

To another sky unaided? 
How do they bring grace 
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That pours on the sinners 
From various sticks? 

Iam no Buddha 

Nor a Christ 

Nor even Hanuman. 

Why should someone 

Pay me for 

Such thorny questions 
And sedimented foot-falls? 
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Chasing a Dream on the Ganges 


I 

What makes me 

Knock at your door again 
At the thick of the night? 
Is it your kiss? 

What makes me 

Take on an unknown route 
In the pall of every night? 
Is it your hug? 

What makes me 

Lose my heart 

Every night? 

Is it your forgiveness? 
What makes me 

Pray at your door 

Despite discordant notes? 
Is it your gratitude? 

Here I am in rags 
Against your rage 

Facing hailstorm 


On the left bank of Alaknanda. 


II 


The meandering Ganga does not seem to leave me. 


Does it follow me or 
Do I track her footprints? 
From Avantika Temple to Mansa Devi. 


From Chandi Devi to Parmarth Ashram. From there to 


Swarga Ashram at the Laxman Jhula Ghat. 


Then it loses its name and becomes Alaknanda. 


I decided to toe the line 
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Not of Bhagiratha but to explore Alkapuri. 
I take on, moving on, 

At every turn, feeling 

It will be the end 

And, find myself 

Standing in the queue 

Of the pilgrims 

To have a darshan 

At a temple where 

Bhagiratha had once 

Stood and prayed. 

People were shouting halleluiahs 
Showering praise on 

The Ganges and Bhagiratha 

And I wonder what 

Makes me reach here and stand here? 
The two ashrams 

On the other side 


Are becoming me. 


Ill 

To perform a penance 

I looked for solitude 

On the Ganga ghats 

In Haridwar. 

But the honking of 
Trucks and whizzing 

Of cars and speeding 
Buses distracted me from 
My mantra. 

And I decided to move up. 
The hustle and bustle 

At the Har Ki Pauri 
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Did not allow me to meditate 

And I moved further upstream 

Near Ram Jhula — the rocking bridge. 

The fear of it falling on my head was too much to bear 
And I moved on to 

Sivananda Ashram nearby. 

The monkeys found a playmate in me 

And I drove further up. 

I was still getting my oxygen 

Though some had cautioned me. 

I reached the point of the emergence of the Ganges. 
It was not Gangotri but Dev Prayag. 

The rock at the meeting point of 

Bhagirathi and Alaknanda 

Was becoming me but the mantra was vanishing 
Seeing the fast flow of water. 

What is the use of 

Coming thus far 

For penance 

If one does not wish to lose life? 


IV 

I woke up early to witness 

The dawn after many years 

Of late hours of sleep. 

The rays of the upcoming sun 
Changed colours from crimson to red. 
From yellow to pale ivory. 

And the Kanchanjunga 

Started refracted them 

Like a prism used to do. 

In a Physics practical class years ago. 


The sky along with changed colours 
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The pine trees seem so tall 

And silent but a bird in the oak 

Jumps from one branch to another. 

Like the memories from 

Childhood to adulthood. 

What is this high pine 

In comparison to the majestic Kanchanjunga? 
But its trunk hides 

The show of the highest peak from my window. 
And remember the darkness 

Of the trees 

Under which I have been living 

All these years. 

The birds had wings to 

Fly to the top of the trees 

And could watch 

The sunshine 

And I went inside 

The house to get cosier. 
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The New Year Dawn 


I had been gazing with my dry throat 

Sour mouth and bruised shoulders 

In the piercing cold of December 

At the sky waiting for the new sun 

To bring me a new lease of life 

Over the garden, over the fields 

Over my loan and broken vehicle. 

I followed the three stars 

Hoping to take me to a place 

Where I meet the three magi 

Who are to guide me to the shelter of my saviour 
To bear my and your nakedness with equanimity; 
Near the hearth where I don't 

Sacrifice a dove to keep me warm 

Where I do not have to 

Say, thou art not mine. 

The magi will lift you and me in their arms 
And place me at the alter 

And offer incense and fruits 

And grant us some wings 

To fly into a land 

Of plenty, of love, of hope, 

Without a blemish, without a scar. 

In the New Year, 

I promise, 

I take on life and also death 

With equal strides. 
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The New Age 


Blue and pink papers 

Are welcome 

Uncramped still better 
Now I don’t even have to 
Stand in a queue to encash a cheque 
But why do you 

Ask me to come 

To the class? 

To be in the company 

Of black boys 

Who smell foul 

And silly girls 

Who are not ashamed 

Of using mustard oil 

Or that classroom 

Which has not been cleaned 
Nor even been swept 

For ages; the piercing nails 
In the benches there 

Tear away my saree, 

It no more can be darned 


Spotlessly. 
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The World in Words in 2015 


I 

Look, what do the words say 
About the world? 

The layered world has four colours. 
“Colours do not matter.” 

“Bright radiates like God, 

Dark absorbs like evil 

Brown resembles devil 

Yellow is Mammon.” 

“Everybody lives fine.” 

“The world is progressing, 

It is moving on with a steady pace.” 
“Live comfortably, 

Live cosily, 

We have five-star facilities. 

We arrange the best tours 

And provide the best taxi services 
And also the wonderful escorts.” 
The rest depends on dollars 

That you may spend; 

God has given you intelligence 
Enough I suppose.” 

“Haven't you been accredited with seven stars?” 
“Do the stars really matter?” 

“The magi were guided by 

The Star to the messiah. 

‘The Plough’ has been christened the sapt rishis. 
The fault lies in us, not in the stars. 
Constellations matter and so do the stars.” 
“We name the stars, 

We assign them places. 
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We give them values. 

We value gold and gulf-oil 
Not the stars 

We are the masters 

Of our fate and yours. 
The galaxy belongs to us 
We don't allow 


Anyone to touch the moon.” 


II 

“To taste 

The best wines 

You have to land here, 

Don't you know our history? 

It’s available in French, 

Spanish and of course English. 

Doesn't matter if you speak 

Arabic or Persian 

If the pockets carry enough petrodollars. 
Petrol can easily be exchanged 

For wine. We have the oldest cellars, you know.” 


“What is petrol? What good is it? 
What worth is it? 

It runs automobiles only, 

Causes pollution, 

Increases carbon monoxide 

Adds to global warming.” 

“Half a pint of red wine 

Cures half of the mental ills. 

The rest half is cured 

By the BMW’’s and the Kalashnikovs.” 
Olive branches are good 

For embellishments only. 
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Ill 

Listen, O hungry and thirsty ones! 
“Blessed are those that 

Live hungry for they'll inherit 
The Kingdom of God at an early date. 
Blessed are those that 

Live thirsty for they'll witness 
God’s miracles at an early date.” 
Packaged meals and water bottles 
Are not the freebies for men 

Send your girls to collect them; 
What is physical violation? 
Blessed are those that are pure in heart, 
God sees hearts and not bodies; 
No price tag provides 

Purity of heart; 

Don't give that a fig; 

The colour of blood 

Does not change. 

Remain meek if you 

Wish to inherit the world. 
Intolerant people 

Make intolerant nations 

Those need to be bombarded 

To create new territories. 

Blessed are the dove-lovers, 

For they will be called the 
Invisible sons of god. 

Visible sons are crucified 

God abandons them here 

For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
There is no DNA test 

To judge their paternity; 


Crossing the boundaries 
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They reach another world 

To be declared orphans and mad 
Blessed are those who are persecuted 
For righteousness’ sake. 

Don't be poor in spirit 

Don't lose your heart 

For the kingdom of heaven 

Is to be brought here. 


IV 

Margie has been wandering 

Speaking Russian, Italian and English 

From India to Egypt from there to London 
From New York to Mexico from there to Trichy. 
She just mumbles, “I’m all alone in this world.” 
John has been wandering 

Speaking Spanish, French and Portuguese 
From Goa to Jaipur from there to Sao Polo 
From Tokyo to Quebec From there to Moscow. 
He just mumbles, “I’m all alone in this world.” 
They do not meet on the London Bridge; 
Listening to sad music they 

Cry in the crowded places and 

Long for a companion to share a bed. 

Raju and Sheeba make fun of them. 

They share each other's grief and 


Peanuts earned on the lawns of India Gate. 


Vv 
What are you doing: raids, 
No fear of media? 

I control them. 

Human rights? 

I create them. 
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What are you searching: weapons, 
How do you know? 

I supplied them. 

Mastermind dies? 

Not a soul cares. 

Returning of awards? 

Criticism? 

Two hoots. 

Not a soul stirs. 

No conscience pricks. 

What is happening? 

What are you doing? 

God is hardly surprised. 

“Rejoice and be glad, 

For your reward is great in heaven, 
For so they persecuted 

The prophets who were before you.” 


VI 

It’s time to rejoice 

The profit of the company 

Has grown twenty times in five years. 
We can now spend more in social service 
And human welfare. 

Community lunch is being provided. 
It is supervised by famous chef Lee 
Of Ashok Hotel fame. 

Dresses are being distributed 

It is supervised by a famous model 
Of Rina Dhaka's designs. 

A medical camp is held 

It is supervised by famous doctors 
Of Medanta Hospitals. 


Best wines will be served 
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You have to wait till evening. 

It will be supervised by Ramani Bina. 
No one asks for an ID. 

No one questions the PM. 

Why daren’t I ask 

“Have they paid 

Their taxes?” 

No one cares if you don't join. 

There has been no rain this year; 

Are gods showing their displeasure? 


VI 

Dreams had been created 

When I did not even know 

Dreams can be had only by a sleeping person. 
The entangle between how to dream big 
And the big dreams has always confused me. 
Big towers, big hotels, big industries 

Big parties, big cars, big walls 

Perhaps created big dreams. 

I forgot about the big sun, big moon and big earth. 
Bigger Jupiter and Saturn were soon missing 
Even in the lullabies, poems and stories. 
The shadow of the ever-growing 
Multi-storey walls slowly grew 

Larger and larger 

And the sun behind them 

Became farther and farther. 

The shadows grew larger and larger 
Darkness became darker and darker 
Dampness slowly covered the entire arena 
Moss spread around and slowly 

The dreams were reduced to patches. 


Should I be afraid of smallness? 
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They say large amounts of energy comes 
From the smallest atoms. 

Should I clear the moss 

Or smash the walls to bring in more sun 
Or trace out my dreams even in the moss? 


Vill 

Democracy has come 

Let us celebrate and dance 

Equality has come let us sing and dance 
We are free now let us rejoice and dance 

I love my freedom, let me leap into the sky. 
I need not fear anybody 

We can hold your hand now and pray 

We need not be afraid of any dissent 
Democracy has dawned. 

To stand on my own feet had been a dream 
I can dance and dance 

On the body of the dictator 

I can throw his crown into dust 

I can make him a pauper 

Democracy has come. 

No one will wear golden clothes now 

No one will sleep in the palace now 
Equality has to rule 


Democracy has come. 
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A Pond Nearby 


The rivulet near my village is waterless 
Though there is much water at the source. 
The small fish are identified easily by the frogs 
In the pond of the river bed. 


The tadpoles are swallowed in the scummy water 
The herons don't have to meditate any longer. 
The rabbits come out jumping and run amok 


The dogs lie still, acting. 


The butterflies are flying endlessly for flowers 
The blades of grass do not sprout anymore. 
The tufts of grass are no more the hiding places 
For the chameleons. 


The nest on the mango tree has turned black 
The birdies’ cry of hunger is no more heard. 
The chickens have grown wings to disappear. 
The father is clueless. 


The playful children cannot swim anymore 
The lovers cannot sit gazing at the water 
The poet does not have ripples to play with. 
Will the pond be a river ever? 


The mother has not returned home 

Has she been lost in the wilderness? 

She no more brings food for the young ones 
No one is waiting for her. 
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Bubli Poems 


I 

Her name is Bubli. 

Though she does not know 

What she is bubbling with 

Yet the village lad knows. 

He runs after her 

He asks for a favour 

Asks her to sit under the tree, 

Away from the crowd 

And sing him a song. 

She sings him a bhajan. 

Timbrels accompany the song 

The birds are amused 

The lad runs away. 

Bubli is bubbling; 

She does not know with what; 

She goes to the college to attend a class. 
She does not know her classroom 

And enters a different one. 

Seeing her in trouble 

Another lad decides to help Bubli 
And offers to lead her way; 

Bubli is bubbling to 

Agree to the proposal. 

They move forward making their way slowly, 
Some feel her stealthily, 

In the crowded veranda. 

When they are noticed and pried by 
Yet another lad who fumbles 

He too is simmering over something; 
I ask him and he stares. 


He crosses them and holds the hand of the lad 
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As was done perhaps by the ancient mariner; 
The lad is taken aback but he understands; 

Now the second lad leads Bubli 

Who does not understand why; 

She knows she has to reach her class. 

Next day the people in Allahabad 

Have a gleeful morning on all the known squares 
Where the newspaper vendors sit cross-legged 
Mourning with their piles, waiting for a customer 
To buy a paper, local or national 

But people holding their earthen glasses in one hand 
Sip tea and read all newspapers for free. 

The most important news today they discuss is 
Of the affair of a girl and two amorous lads, 
Hurled bombs and pistol shots. 

Bubli continues to bubble; 

She does not know why; 

The lads are being looked for 

You perhaps know why. 


II 

Bubli is bubbling with joy; 

She knows how to bugle now 

She knows how to blow a conch; 
She knows how to put 

A step or two to the beats of a drum. 
The great teacher calls this 

No freedom, no joy; 

Who cares! Bubli bubbles: 

Bubli can dress well now 

She can dress as she likes now 

She no more desires to cook meals 
She doubts her wish to be a mother now 


While the sky is clearly in sight 
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The village is hid behind the trees 

Who cares for a bullock cart 

When a modern car is right in front? 

She can make a fast buck in the city of joy 
Or in the city of night-life —- who cares? 
The paragons of justice have granted her rights 
They have put a bobble on the baby’s cap 
She can dance in the bars 

She can enjoy elections 

She can proudly lead the slut walks 

Bubli is equal to a bubble now; 

She is bubbling with joy now 


Though she stammers to express it. 


Ill 

Bubli is sitting before her master 
Cross-legged like Apala must have 

To ask questions, to seek knowledge 
And to defeat the sage to prove her 
Wit, logic, strength and worthiness. 
“Why should one study?” asks the saint. 
“To be independent,” pat comes the reply. 
“Is it same as being free? 

“If everybody is free it is anarchy.” 

“All revolutions create anarchy. 

They lead to a new world order. 

That is how the world is changed.” 
“What is changed?” “All is changed.” 
“Does water flow to the hills? 

Do the fish fly like birds? 

Do the birds swim like fish? 

Has a tiger turned vegetarian? 

Does a stag kill a lion? 

Has the air stopped blowing? 
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Do the trees desist birds’ chirping? 

Does snow no more melt?” 

“No, no you take it all wrong. 

The change is about human beings.” 

“Do men stop feeling hungry? 

Do children stop worrying? 

Do they forget their fears? 

Do men stop their jealousies? 

Do women change their desires? 

Do they forget their concerns?” 

“We develop institutions for them alone.” 
“Have they brought changes?” 

“Yes, the UN does a lot; 

It plans, executes and monitors.” 

“It creates a lot of wealth. 

It creates groups that eye its money. 

It monitors expenses not the changes. 

It creates more fears; it creates more industries; 
Human beings remain where they were.” 
“What to study in a revolution is a problem.” 
How to do away fear and tackle hunger? 
The master gazes into the thin air; 


Bubli is bubbling with puzzles. 


IV 

Bubli is a leader 

What though if a cheerleader. 

The news makes her family happy. 

They invite the villagers to their house. 
She is on TV; she is dressed strangely; 
Her saree and blouse are gone; 

Even her plaits are gone; 

In place of a sickle in her hand she carries 
Paper strips that blaze like flames of lust. 
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Her cousins don't recognise her 

Nor does any other village folk; 

They do not know why the girls dance 
When a bat hits the ball; 

The news makes her villagers happy 
The gyrating movements do not. 
Bubli is oblivious; 


She is bubbling with shouts of applause. 


Vv 
Bubli comes from a village 

Where a dish connection was available 

Courtesy some Panchayat scheme 

Sponsored by the state government 

With a loan from the World Bank. 

One day Bubli was standing before the mirror 
Putting on a jeans and jacket and shaking her hips 
She was trying to be a local Katrina. 

The mother got suspicious 

And dragged her to the priest. 

Bubli refused to make any confession; 

The father tried to make her believe 

She was a sinner; he read out aloud: 

“The woman shall not wear that 

which pertaineth unto a man, 

neither shall a man put on a woman's garment: 
for all that do so are abomination 

unto the Lord thy God.” (Deut 22:5) 

Bubli was confused; 

How could her professor lie? 

Could she cheat her in the name of teaching? 
Cross-dressing was a rage in the world of fashion 
In Europe and America, the civilized world; 

The University would have thrown her out 
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If she were wrong; after all they award degrees 

That are so important; does it matter if she wears 

A jeans; so many girls, even Christians, put it on; 

Are they all wrong? Are they all going to Hell? 

The other day Bubli was found singing, “chikni chameli”; 
The mother got scary; she smelt a Satan nearby; 

She had heard about Satan who misleads 

Women from the Path of Allah, without knowledge, 
Using music, song and dance. Bubli idolized Madhuri Dixit; 
She wanted to redo “ek, do, teen” 

To the thumps, clapping and thuds of a full auditorium. 
The matter was reported to the father 

Who decided to send her away to the city, 

Away from the evil eyes of the village lads. 

Bubli was happy she could get up late; 

She could dance; she could dress and undress; 

She could move around; she could read; 

She prepared herself for this world and the 

Other world which was not very far away; 

The mother was sitting before the master 

Urging him to take charge of her beloved; 


Bubli was ignorant of her agony and the lost calm. 


VI 

Bubli was going to the stadium 

Holding a racquet for her practice of tennis 

Her new found love in the newly found city 

And the newly found freedom away from the prying eyes 
Of the poor, interfering and lousy neighbours; 

Even the illiterate parents who buckled under 

To cut her freedom short at every shot 

Were the saved from the trouble of shouting at the girl 
Every now and then. Bubli was an earnest learner. 


She could thwart the ball with force and agility 
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That was unseen in the city girls; 

The repeat hundreds of quick, short and explosive 
Moves over the course of several hours over the court 
Enthused Bubli and her coach who pumped 

And bucked her up in the moments 

That need to cherished. The left hand moves of 
Bubli were swift and powerful indeed; she could endure 
A move what other girls of the group failed to face. 
She could be nominated to represent the district; 
But her dress was a problem; she was playing wearing a 
Salwar and kurta; she needed a skirt, 

The smaller, the better suggested the coach. 

He could see what Bubli herself could not see. 

Bubli was bubbling; smaller dresses were costlier 
Than what she had expected; the smaller length of 
Cloth did not reduce the cost to her dismay. 

The coach justified the smaller size: 

In a three-set long match of three hours or more 
One gets exhausted and the legs need more oxygen; 
The sweat in a salwar increases the weight 

And hinders the swift movements; 

Bubli accepted the judgment of the coach 

Without an iota of doubt. It paid her dividends. 

She captured the headlines in the local reports 

She earned the sobriquet of Martina Navratilova; 
Another scribe called her a Steffi Graf, 

Still another Serena Williams. 

All newspapers had carried similar photos 

Skirt up from different angles 

Displaying the colourfully printed panty. 

The boys went crazy; they were shouting 

“Bubli, Bubli”; Bubli heard them yelling, “Mohini, Mohini”. 
The coach said she could not be recommended 

To represent the state if she did not meet 
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The Secretary of the Association privately. 
That she was a lone female in the man’s world 
Gradually seeped into Bubli’s psyche; 

She played a lionised queen; 


Trophies didn’t matter anymore. 


VII 

Bubli saw a temple near her hostel; 

She decided to go inside; Bubli felt amused 
To seek an entry here 

Without doing a Trupti Desai. 

So many girls invited boys there 

To take pre-marriage vows 

And do a joint worship later. 

In their wisdom the temple authorities 
Had provided for two queues but 

Bubli felt segregated; discrimination 

Even in the house of the Lord 

Pinched her; she wanted to ask 

Questions but “Keep silence” plates 
Checked her momentarily; 

Like many others there 

She sat cross-legged and tried to meditate. 
The questions resurfaced in hordes. 

“Why does one need to come to a temple? 
“Why does one need to worship? 

“Who should one worship? 

“Why to lie prostrate before the Lord? 
“Why should a wife bow down to her husband? 
“When will this discrimination stop? 

“Is male soul different from the female one? 
“How does God distinguish between them? 
“How does God address souls? 

“In which language does He address them? 
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“Is there a gender bias in His language? 
“Om...Om... Om...” 

Questions were not going; 

Answers were not coming. 


VII 

Bubli was taken to a doctor 

For asking different questions. 

She was considered to be a threat 

To herself, not for others of course. 

She was questioning the examination system; 
She was attacking the Union President, 

She was making fun of her teachers; 

She was deriding their academic lectures; 

She was asking the address of happiness. 

She wanted to dance like a bird 

She wanted to fly like a kite 

She wanted to measure the world 

Like Vaman did in three steps. 

She had donated all her books 

She had thrown away her notes 

She had been locked in her room 

She was off her food for three days. 

Some were happy with her state 

Others were blaming the Vice-Chancellor 
Some others the system; 

Some the freedom given to girls; 

Some the poor economic condition of the girl 
Some others the poor social conditions of girls 
Some were blaming the pressure of examinations 
Some others the high expectations of the parents. 
The doctor asked her routine questions; 

“Are you OK? 

“Feeling any pain? 
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“Any chest pain? 

“Feeling sleepy?” 

Bubli’s replies clinched the matter: 

“Tm OK but you are not OK, doctor; 

I feel the pain but you don't doctor; 

The heart is full of bruises doctor 

Still you ask about chest pain doctor; 
Who can sleep when there is so much of 
Disorder, so much of malice 

So much of bitterness, 

So much of victimization, 

So much of helplessness, 

So much of chicanery, 

So much of acrimony around? 

I dont see any light in sight to dispel 

So much of darkness; 

Do you have a lamp doctor? 

I can feel the end of the world round the corner 
Why don’t you, doctor? 

Is your eyesight proper doctor? 

I need answers not medicines doctor.” 
At the doctor’s waving of her hand 

Two of the nurses caught one of her arms; 
The doctor gave her an injection 

To give her rest, some peace, some solace; 


Bubbling Bubli lay down on the bed asleep. 


IX 

Bubli is worried about the growing 
Weight of sin around her world. 
Neither feminism nor socialism provides 
Any clue; a blame game has been on; 
Some blame poverty; some the IMF; 
Some the UN; some the environment; 
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Some the arms race; some the crony’s lust; 
Some the US’s craving for power; 

Some the UK’s greed. 

Bubli is looking for happiness; 

How can a worried person be happy? 
Someone has suggested a crazy salad 
Others a crazy smoke; some others 

Hard drinks; Bubli has tried all yet 

She is worried. She is now trying 
Controlling her senses; she is 

Observing a fast; initially 

It was for a day, now for a week; 

She prays both to Durga and Saraswati 

To grant her strength and wisdom; 

She also went to the Mutt near the Ganges 
And sat beside the cot of the great Mahrishi 
Like Narendra must have sat; 

Bubli was muttering, “Jai Kali, 

Jai Mahakali, Jai Ma, Jai Jagaddhatri, 

Save me, save the world.” 

The goddess does not come with a flash; 
She had not obliged the Guru 

So easily; she had not come running 

To the great disciple; Bubli 

Knows the stories; she remains calm; 

She keeps on sitting cross-legged 

The smell of sandalwood, camphor and dhunu 
Keeps her nostrils tickling. 

Bubli is waiting for the revelation. 


x 

Bubbling Bubli thinks she is capable 
And she takes her own decisions. 

She moves from one shrine to another 
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She changes her tracks like a train 
Or like a soul changes its dress. 

She changes her books 

She discards philosophers 

She rejects social scientists; 

The more she tries to be out 

The more is she dragged 

Into the whirlpool of desires 

And the desire of happiness. 

Every time she looks for sweet water 
She finds herself gulping seawater; 
She has been waiting for the moment 
When the zenith comes into her life 
And she becomes the guiding star 
And the eyesore and the bright star. 
She feels it is all her karma 

She also blames her stars 

She weeps silently in seclusion. 

She devoted herself; 

She surrendered unconditionally 

To be a part of Krishna; 

How keen was she to see him 
Playing on his flute and 

To dance with him in the Maharas; 
How eager to be played on his flute; 
How earnest to be the words of his songs? 
Krishna does not listen; 

He is busy with his Radha. 

Who has got time for poor Bubli 
And to be a part of her happiness? 


XI 
Bubli is looking for the great teacher, 
A messiah who has been promised 
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In the Revelations and the Gita. 

Bubli has joined the choir and sings 
Songs and hallelujahs in his honour 

And keeps herself in readiness 

To welcome him any time, any moment. 
If he will be Krishna or Ram or Jesus 

Or Mahomet, Bubli doesn’t care 

For these are just the names. 

Freedom is all that she cares for, 

What she has been aspiring for is Mukti 
What she has been waiting for is Moksha. 
Losing one’s identity and becoming one 
With the Ultimate is the real Liberation; 
One has to synchronise with the symphony 
To be a part of the harmony; 
Self-consciousness has to be lost 

To be a part of the great love; 

Bubli is waiting for the moment 

Of Shaktipat from the messiah 

To enable her to forget her self 

And lose all bonds to enable 

Her to fly across the seven worlds! 

Will she wait eternally 

For the arrival or dwell 

In the hellish fire to burn her karma? 
Bubli is not able to decide; 

How can she? 

She is not yet ready for salvation. 
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Kabir’s Chadar 


Unlike Kabir’s chadar 

Mine was thickly woven. 

Kabir’s was white but mine 

Patterned with various beautiful designs 
In dark but shining colours. 


Who at a young age would like 


To exchange it with a white one? 


A white one has its own perils 
One could not put it anywhere 
And everywhere. 

However careful one is 

In keeping it spotless 

It gets a spot or two 

Which are pointed out 


Even by a blind from a distance. 


Mine remains spotless 

Even if I put it on the table 

In the evening 

Or, if I put round me 

While travelling in a crowded bus 
Or, if I hang it 

On the peg 

Beyond the reach of 

My innocently naughty grandchild. 


Even the blood stains of abortion 
The burn marks of jealousy 
The blotches of over-ambition 


The pigments of infamy 
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The splatter of calumny 
The spatter of canards 
The invectives of distrust 
Go unnoticed on mine. 


When it started smelling foul in 
My closed house after the rains 

I thought of giving it 

To the washerwoman. 

And she said 

It was too dirty to be cleaned 

And returned with same brightness. 


I did not believe her words. 

And put it in my washing machine 
Using the powder as advised 

By the fair model on my TV set 
But, only to be cheated. 


How could Kabir 


Afford to return his chadar 
As he had obtained it? 


Does the clue lie in 
Thinness or whiteness? 
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The Unlucky 


There are some who understand the contents simply 
By looking at the envelope; 

There are some others who are able to know where 
The flying bird is going to perch and lay its eggs. 


There is a third one who neither looks nor listens but knows. 


There is a fourth one too; 

It is poor me who keeps the text on the table for months and 
Then shelves it for months. 

Why does it not enter my head? 

Why do I need go to a text again and again 

To read and re-read to know its meaning and 

To use its crux like butter — poor me, 0, poor, poor me! 


Why did I choose to be a poet and a teacher? 
Why was God not democratic in distributing 


Intelligence to all equally! 


Why was I not born in Prayagraj? 
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Saying Goodbye 


When the sun crossing 

The thick leaves were coming 

To the calf sleeping under the tree 
He cried and called his mother 
Who had left early to the jungle 
In search of some green grass. 


What is the right time to bid goodbye? 
Is it time to bid goodbye 


In the jungle, when the sun is about to set 
And the fox looks for its prey 
Taking stock of the birds in his area. 


Does time decide the moment? 


Is it the moment to bid goodbye 

In the courtyard, when the birds gather 
In the Ashoka tree to exchange notes 
About the far off places? 


Does the moment decide the colour? 


How is the moment enveloped 

In the darkness in a deserted street 

When the weary-looking cows are attacked 
By a peck of hungry wolves? 

Who decides the symbols? 


How is the moment coloured? 

At the breakfast table when I have to take 
Blue, red, yellow, white and orange pills 
And be satisfied by looking at the porridge. 


How is the moment un-enveloped 

When the curfew tolls the knell of the parting day 
The sleeping man asks for euthanasia 

Where does this moment lie? 
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Wearing the Scarlet Letter ‘A’ 


I had been created a weaker creature 
Flesh of your flesh, blood of your blood. 
You had tried to put me in the dock 
And made stand on the scaffold alone 
To pronounce me a weak hustler. 


Eve had stood here before me 
Cordelia too was brought here 
And so was Joan to kiss Satan’s rear 
The crowd was waiting to jeer 
The numb devil’s mark at the nipple 


At the name to be pronounced. 


The angel was to be snatched 

On Bellingham’s order 

I stood strong without any protest 
Not to prove God wrong. 


Without a whisper into my ears 
You pronounced me a sinner. 

I was not alone in noticing, 
You didn’t you look straight 
Into my eyes after that. 
Someone else also noted. 


I waited and waited 
His fingers to turn and twist. 
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The Kerala Flood 2018 


Idukki dam couldn't take it any more 
And the gates were opened. 

The thirsty villagers could neither 
Drink nor could they hold water. 
Houses were seen tumbling down 
Roads were wiped away 

Cars came flowing down. 


Gandhi is tip-toeing 

At doors of the God’s own country. 
Kerala is in news again for 
Reminding that Gandhi is alive 

And so are his beliefs 

That some people call unscientific 
(remember Bihar earthquake in 1934). 


If a cow is sacrosanct 

And people eat beef 

One has to take a side. 
Some of the friends chose to 
Side with cow and others 
With the beef-eaters. 

Some were more human 


They chose both. 


God is great 

God is all pardon 

God is almighty 

Why could He not choose both? 
Why were people 

Chosen to suffer? 
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Why did they have to suffer 

In God’s own land? 

Has God vanished abandoning his abode? 

Is He vacationing in some better haven? 
Leaving his incapable chowkidars behind? 
How long will God be away? 

Some day He has to return to establish order. 
The proxies are no good. 


I am scared. 


Help is coming from Emirates. 

The argumentative Indian is busy 
Debating the issues as ever. 

Some say any help is welcome. 

Some say only good help is welcome. 
Some say help only from 

Good is welcome. 

Some say it is vile and be stopped. 
Does a victim have a choice? 


Who should I ask 
If I should take the medicine? 


My doctor is on leave. 
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A Mock Drill 


The armies on both sides have taken position 
With their arms and weapons and have 
Fortified themselves with 

All kinds of armoury and strategies. 
Bombs will be hurled 

Guided missiles will attack; 

Be cautious, be on your alert; 

Topchees are ready and so are the gunmen. 
The first missile is shot: 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest. 

Attack, be ready, unite, fire 

Send them to dust. 

Return the fools to dust. 

The body consists of five elements 

Where should the rest of elements go? 
Consign them to flames. 

It hurts, 

Knowledge hurts; 

Brahmanism hurts. 

Election hurts. 
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Strutting Around 


Who do I hurt 

If I leave this world? 

What loss do I cause to the world 
If 1 go missing? 

The pigeons surrender their nest 
To the young ones. 

The parents never visit them again; 
Nor do the young ones 

Ever invite them. 

They appear to live together 

If they get some feed and water 
In the heart of the city 

On some square. 

They do not care 

If one is crushed accidentally 
Or if one gets caught 

In 440-volt wires. 

No one stops eating; 

No prayer meetings are held 

No condolence messages 

Are delivered. 

No wailing sobs are heard. 

The world was there 

The world is there 

The world will be there 

With me or without me. 
Chickens get feathers 

To fly as they grow old 

The cocks no more strut around 


Near the doomsday. 
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Sahibs, Snobs, Sinners 


Longing for a home 

The sahib is unhappy. 

His England is left behind 

Merely for eight rupees a month. 
He is missing the land 

Where his mother resides 

Near the Thames where ships 
Come and go leaving a lot of stench. 
“T will never marry in India,” is his 
Favourite strain. 


Hilda was nearby, 

Smoking a hookah, 

A new found love 

In a dull, dusty, hot 

Filthy, malaria-infested India. 

She was learning 

To live like a princess 

Keeping her past off her shoulders. 
She is waiting to get a groom 
(Anyone will do 

For she is forty, skinny, 

Degrédo.) Albuquerque is offering 
Money, clothes, rice, a house, cattle 
And a piece of land as dowry. 

No Indian Moor comes forward 
To take her as wife. 

Sheer bad luck! 
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Endless Wait 


I have made some friends 
That I store like 

The books in my study. 

Some have been arranged from 
Flipkart, some others from 
Amazon Prime, some others 
From ABE. A few of them are 
The tokens of love; 

Some are also a precious gift 
From my superiors. 

I have purchased some 


Spending my hard-earned money. 


I have stacked them all carefully 
To be read at some point 

Of time that nobody knows. 
Many have not yet come out their 
Wrappers even. Should I return them? 
Should I pass them over? 

Some are so silky that 

I touch them but do not go 
Beyond their covers. 

Others I handle very carefully 

As their paper has turned brittle. 
Some have turned yellow 
Waiting for me for ages! 

How do I handle my treasure 
That my wife considers 

Only rubble and clutter 

Worth a penny? 
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The Soul with a New Hat 


My father gifted me 

A packet of candles 

On Christmas last. 

It had thirty candles; 

I needed sixty more to 
Light my house. 

With ninety in my mind 

I started my life gaily 
Kindling them one by one. 
With the gushes of wind 
Some were blown out 

To be rekindled, 
Sometimes by my wife, 
Sometimes by my son; 
Two years ago it was my 
Younger brother who 

Was helping my effort 

To shine against odds. 
Three years ago 

It was my sister 

Helping me survive. 

Some candles could 

Burn themselves to the end 
Facing all sorts of blows; 
Spreading light was dearer 
Than shedding molten wax. 
I suddenly found 

The last candle consumed. 
I shuddered the dark tunnel 
That I had left behind 
While dressing like a human 
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Being. My next life will be decided 
By my Karma or 

By my devotion to 

The cathedral. 

The heavenly light is spent 

Fog is enveloping me 


Slowli y. 
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Renewed Hope 


With the setting of the sun 
One more day has passed unnoticed 


Like the bird that parches on your wall. 


Like the breaking of an egg 
By an omelette vendor 
This day went unnoticed 
By the passerby. 


In search of salvation 

For generations she sent him away. 

Her son had left home 

To be educated in a big university 

To enable him to get a job 

That will bring him peace and prosperity. 
She could pass days and nights 

Praying for him. 

With empty stomach 


Invocation brings results quickly. 
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Like Father, Unlike Son 


His father had carried a leather attaché case 
When he came to the city. 

Her father had been transported to Guana 
Without any baggage. 

His father had carried a gunny bag 

On his shoulders while 

Crossing the porous borders. 

The son carries an Aristocrat suitcase. 

The daughter carries a VIP model. 

Some even carry heavily packed trollies. 
They all had packed their dreams in them. 
Some dreams were lost on the sea, 

While some others in the desert 

Some died while handling the police 

Some were crushed by the slave owners 
Some others by the traders; some were 
Crushed while crushing sugarcane. 

What is the point in bundling the dreams 
And packing them safely till the doomsday? 
Let them be exposed to bombs and guns; 
Let them be shot while running asunder; 
Let them clamour for life, let them play in the open. 
The unpacking of the boxes has its own perils. 
So many dreams have already been shattered. 
Who stores the broken idols for future? 
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Akshya Tritya 


The father is waiting for this day 
He wants to unburden himself. 

The boy is waiting for this day 

He wants to bring his love home. 
The girl is waiting for this day 

She is waiting for a new address. 
The jeweller is waiting for the price to go up 
The customer is waiting for his turn; 
The shops are abuzz; 

The doorman is panting 

Pulling the gate every minute. 
Outside a woman is begging 

Some money to board the bus 

To reach her village; 

She had come to help in the kitchen 
At a wedding near the hotel. 

The salesgirl says, “Hurry up, please. 
Others are waiting, please. 

Please wait for your turn.” 

The coffee man is doing rounds. 
The manager is quite encouraging; 
He shows diamond jewellery 
Necklaces, chains, rings one by one; 
He is selective in choosing his clients. 
The husband is standing at the back 
With a cheque book in his hand 
Waiting for his turn to be called out. 
This day someone will dance; 
Someone will beat the drum; 

The GDP may go up on this day; 
Even, Budia is able to 
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Eat to his fill; Panditji can blow his 
Conch shell with full might. 

Outside, somebody is asking for votes; 
Somebody is urging others to vote. 

I shall vote for Akshya Tritya. 
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Buy Books, Not Diamonds 


Why should I buy a diamond ring? 
A diamond is just carbon 

Hardened to the core 

Hard enough to cut glass. 

The one who found it out 

Remains unknown. 

He is again searching 

The rabbit hole without water, 
Looking for the pieces 

To be washed in water 

To earn his bread. The tunnel 

Is endless, the search is endless! 
Nine radiant diamonds are no match 
To the redness of the queen of spades. 
Haven't you heard of Sierra Leone? 
Kimberlite crushers deafen the children 
Who no more can hear the war-cries. 
Who says getting killed holding 
Rifles is a better option than 
Hawking groundnuts on the streets? 
Boko Haram has come 

Obama has also come 

The UN has come 

Even John has come with 

Various kinds of ointments. 
Soothing hands apply it 

On the wounds given to Christ 
Hung on the cross. 

Come, come, come, come 

Hunger is not dispelled 

It stays, it stays, it stays! 

The search for diamonds is on. 
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Lost Childhood 


The childhood lost in Dickens 
Is found in Anand. 

It is there in jalebis, balloons, pigeons, 
Village haats, juggler’s tricks, gunshots 
For the one having a patron. 
The one who is disowned by a father 
Has a heavenly father; 

The one who is abandoned 

By a mother on the footpath 
Needs a Daniel for judgment. 
The girl child is strangulated 
To save her honour; 

A bead of acid is splashed into 
Her eye to correct 

The vision of the other. 

Her eyes are blackened 

Her ears are drilled 

Her nose is pierced 

To make her presentable. 

She is given laddoos to eat. 
Her cry should not disturb 

The sleeping Father. 

We do not need flutes to play 
We need drums to beat around; 
We do not need ringlets 

We need cymbals; 

We do not need street lamps 
To spread light; 

We need focussed rays 

To conduct an operation 

In the mountain ranges 
Inaccessible by roads. 
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Distancing 


When I try to locate Bombay 

In my atlas it gives me 

19.0760° N, 72.8777° E. 

When I look for Mumbai 

In my neighbour’s it yields 

Me the same results. 

Why is Mumbai far from Bombay then? 
The boy from my village 

Had gone there two years ago; 

He has now returned home 

With his bandaged arms. 

How will he eat his food? 

The train to Mumbai is as crowded 

As it was when it went to Bombay. 
Why did the boy then return to his village? 
The atlas does not answer the question. 
I silently watch the crowded train 

From Mumbai every evening 

From my balcony. 
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Hands 


Five times a day I saw my father’s 

Hands go up in the sky in gratitude 

To the One who had sent him here. 

They are beautiful though sometimes 
Coloured differently depending on the designs 
He works on the sarees that he weaves 
For those salesmen who visit him periodically. 
He just imagines the contours and colours 
Of the persons wearing them 

To weave his dreams come alive. 

With his hands he also mends us 
Sometimes, when the Mom is away. 

His God is formless. 

Whose picture does he see 

When he stretches his palms 

Each day? Every time 

His face radiates light. It is 

Calmer than ever each time 

He prays. His hunger is not 

Entangled in the cobwebs 

Ours is. His plate has plain 

Chapatis, ours laced with butter; 

He enjoys his jaggery 

We his SANDESH. 

His hands are beautiful 

I need to take more care of them. 

I need to read the lines in his palms. 
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Crowded Locals 


I cannot solve crossword puzzles 
While riding a Mumbai Local. 
Somebody is snatching my paper 
Unerringly I collect it and fold it. 
The newspaper headline carries 

No meaning here; the disorder 

In the debates falls on the deaf ears 
The city is always moving. 

The sweat in a slow train, 

The body odour in the first class 
The pickpockets in the fast trains 
Fight an incessant battle every day. 
The policeman blurts out 

Take care, take care; don’t accept food 
From the strangers. The mother 
Instructs, “Do not talk to the strangers.” 
I sometimes wonder 

Who is not a friend here— 

All faces are so familiar, 

All have dreams in their eyes, 

All exhausted from day’s work, 

All on the move to their destination 
All challenging the menacing world 
All trying to solve some puzzles. 
The railway lines throw the people 
Up and down like snakes and ladders 
Does. The dumb find a voice here 
The compartment is always silent. 
The life is not a puzzle on the wheels. 
The local is a maximum experience 
In the maximum city. 
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Rechristening the City 


I shall keep on you on your toes 

You may call me by whatever name 

You wish to. 1 am the consciousness 

I am the reality, I am the water, 

I am the land. Where are the boundaries? 
I have followed the rules of expansion 

You have to change your rules 

You have to change your books 

You have to change your atlases. 

The rains will fall as ever 

The hot winds will blow as ever 

Winters will be severe as ever 

Men wont dissolve as ever. 

The bridges over the rivers 

Make the trains move to 

The other side quickly 

Otherwise people can use boats as well. 
The big fish in the net is making all efforts 
To slip into the river again. 

It can survive in water only, 

And not in the fort, can’t you see even this? 
Stand up like the Akshya Vat 

Against all poison. 

Creating unbreakable walls 

Will write your name on the sands of history. 
Deserts need camels, not planes 

Dont you understand even this? 

Water alone does not make watermelons 
They need some pulp, some sugar 

Some strips and colours too. 
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A Family by the Road 


It does not matter 

If snow in the Himalayas melts 

Or Fani hits Puri 

Or hot winds blow here. 

I remain unstruck by the sun-stroke 
Nor does my wife get loose-motion 
By eating with my bull. My son too 
Sleeps peacefully on the pavement. 
We have befriended mosquitoes 
And the lice alike. Bugs too 

Give me company. So do the snakes. 
Who then is 

Affected by my penury? 

I move at my own sweet will 

The world is my home. The scholar 
Gypsy was my relative too. 

I do not need a doctor or a school. 
Open sky teaches me lessons day and night. 
Who is it pushing me into a house 
What harm have I done? 

Let me enjoy my freedom. 

I am proud of my poverty. 

I am proud of my ignorance. 

I am proud of my dirt. 

I have a home because of these. 

I am proud of my home. 

My future is writ on the walls 

Of your houses 

My family shall stay in the mud. 
After all, somebody is needed 

To clean the dirt as well. 

I am Shiva, 


Shivoham. 
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A Gush of Wind 


I 

The house on the top floor 

Has seven windows. 

It has several doors too inside 

‘To make the movement free 

And the rooms accessible 

But only one door to exit the house. 
Winds from all directions try to enter it 
I resist them by closing the windows 
And shutting the door. 

The AC is no more a help. 


I need some fresh air too. 


II 

A storm is raging outside. 

Dust will enter into my house 
Papers will be scattered 

Bed sheets will be full of sandy dust 
Layered with dust the Italian carpets 
Will lose their shiny patterns. 

The costly lampshades may fall. 

A loose window can't withstand the pressure 
The bolt comes down; 

The windowpane is gone; 

Maybe it has slit somebody’s face. 

I can't keep a watch everywhere. 
The storm is there in my house. 

I telephone the carpenter 

With a sense of guilt. 


Ill 


From a slit in the window 
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The wind enters into my house 
Without seeking my permission. 
Sometimes I blame the company 
Sometimes the glass fixer. 

Where does the old air go so stealthily? 
Is it so difficult to live with a new odour? 
I am looking for an answer 

In Whitman and Pushkin; 

Throwing Ginsberg away 

I have turned to Rajneesh 

To let me try to awaken the snake 
Sleeping so silently for ages. 

Some say it lies in my rib 

Some say in my spine. 

Let the wind gush into my room. 

I am not afraid of it. 
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Coffee 


Iam stirring my memories 

In the cup of coffee 

Clockwise and anti-clockwise 
Sometimes slowly, 

Sometimes passionately, 
Sometimes briskly. 

I am trying to make a perfect blend 
Of aroma, water, sugar, and milk. 
The stench does not let me taste it. 
The sugar crystals don't disappear; 
I am still scared of the 

Crackling sound they produce 
Getting crushed under my teeth. 
Looks, even the milk is poor. 

They were saying a lot of it 

Is manufactured in the road-side shops. 
Even the water I am using 

Has been saline in taste 

Though I pumped it out myself. 
The broad and narrow, 

The dark, brown and white 
Bulging out strips from the spoon 
With small bubbles all around 

Had been more appealing; 

Too much of stirring has 

Turned it uniform and dull. 

Can good coffee be brewed 
Without any whirling? 

Does the coffee taste good? 

What did I get by rivalling the snobbism 
Of my wine drinking friend? 

I have stopped asking silly questions; 


T have learnt to live with it. 
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The Unborn Poem 


I’m looking for a plumber 
To check the leaking of symbols 
Which may be stored in 
The tank up above in the sky 
To be borrowed and 

Used at afternoon tea-time 
When images have to be 
Boiled along with rhyme 
And rhythm to be served 
With cookies laced with 
Black and bitter-sweet 

Like chokola memories. 


The traffic jam of emotions, 
Lines — sweet and sour 

And the collision of ideas 
Don't let the pen move. 

The poem remains a mirror, 

A shadow, a mirage, a stain. 
Irony, satire, humour, jamboree 
Stare at the enjambment. 


The unsoiled paper 


Has silver hopes. 
The epitaph needs 


To precede 
The poem. 
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The Fountain Square 


The fountain on the city square 

Oozing out dreams with coloured water 
Under the shades of the tinged lights 
Stands erect endearing songs 
Celebrating environment protection. 


The white marble around the fountain 
Has come from Dungri where 
The mother is tracing her lost 
Arm and the leg in the quarry. 


The fountain is no match to 
The burning sun that changes 
Colours at different hours 
Like the marble in different 
Stomachs of the continents. 


The game water and marble played 
In the Pandava’s palace 

Made Draupadi smile; 

Thrilled and enthralled 

Were the Pandavas 

And deluded was Duryodhan. 
Water helps in cutting marble. 


The wishes exuberantly dancing 

By the water in the musical fountain 
Look for the drummers, pianists, 
Bass players and guitarists. Krishna 
With his flute intact in his hip 
Smiles and smiles. Will he play 
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Or won't he? Radha conjectures. 
The guessing game is on. 


Mahabharata is taking shape. 
A dice will be thrown 

To decide the date 

For cutting the marble. 

The palace may turn desolate 
The fountain may dry up. 

Is someone bothered? 

Does it matter to me? 
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Ram Setu 
(Remembering Dr. A. P J. Abdul Kalam) 


The chain of shoals, the creation 

Of nature but the eye-sore of a few 
Draws me from Rameswaram and 
Invites me to take a bath in the serenity. 


Standing at the Bridge of the Sea, 
The creation of Nala and Neela, 

I ponder over the past and think 

Of Ram, Ravan, Sita and the vanars. 


The land’s connection with Sri Lanka 
Unfolds ignorance, jealousy and hatred. 
How can one welcome light and love 
When thorium outshines the glory of Ram? 


The son of a boatman ferrying pilgrims 
Diving deep into the calm sea learnt 
To catch the huge fish and dig out pearls. 


Newspapers alone don’t supplement income. 


Who would believe the son of an Imam, 
The boat maker, will hold a veena 

And will give wings of fire to India? 
Dissatisfied Dean's threat did the trick. 


Smiling like the Buddha he mastered 
The art to ignite minds catching 
Them young in schools and colleges 
Removing all heart clots in one go. 
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The luminous sparks he created 

In his valiant vision forged the future 

Of the wandering devilish souls trapped 

In the middle of tornadoes and earthquakes. 


The bachelor to occupy the Bhawan 
Coming from uninhabited Dhanushkodi 
Conquering Prithvi with spirited Agni acts 
On a common code to dispense justice. 


If every Sita is to be rescued and saved 
Should the People’s President, our Ram, 
Listen to the pleas of the rapist Dhananjoy? 
Does the kidnapper Ravan deserve mercy? 


Ram was left alone in Ayodhya. 

Abdul was deserted by friends in Delhi. 
Defeat corruption is a slogan of the frothy 
Waves striking the slippery rocks hard. 


Leaving his books, a CD player and a laptop 
The soul seeks release of the diamond ring. 
Born to blossom, bright Chhotu, surviving the 
Strife, renames himself Kalam seeking victory. 


Puzzled, baffled, bemused, besotted 

I, wandering under warm sunbeams, 

Look at the waves coming from eternity. 
Seeking peace Lingam becomes Ramalingam. 


It is time to return home; the train is calling; 
Interfaith respect and dialogue are waiting; 
Is it so difficult to make stones float and 
Create a liveable and loveable planet earth? 
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Connaught Place 


The Georgian architecture of CP 
Reminds me of the imperial glory 

But I don't wish it to be pulled down 
Like the disputed structure in Varanasi. 


Hanuman is the oldest inhabitant here; 
CP keeps on expanding to make room for 
The refugees after the Partition and 

The Tibetans after the Chinese invasion. 
The inner circle and the outer circle 

Have a centre where people of all hues 
Throng to bargain their wares for love. 


It is not averse to the Metro station or 

To the Heritage Festival or the musical 
Concert for dissent and blasts; the tricolour 
Flutters here beckoning the locals. 


The white does not oppose the red here; 
The Jeevan Bharti is no threat to 

The buildings that are as majestic as in 
Royal Crescent in Bath. Like a lover 
Enter it, anywhere without a protest. 

All roads lead to the circular central love. 


Driven like the sun by seven horses 

The Regal Cinema leads the people 

Through seven roads. Here, I bargain 

For a dress for my daughter, a belt for my 
Father and handkerchiefs to keep me carefree. 
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The State Emporiums on one side and the 
Shopkeepers lined up like curios on the 
Queen’s Way, rightfully the Janpath, 
Breathe life into the stately buyers 

And the popular budget shoppers. 


A business centre spreading the batik designs, 
Jootis, mojris, koblapuris, drums, horns, 
Stamps, coins, postcards, trinkets, necklaces, 
Ear-rings, books, wall-hangings, carpets; 

No discrimination between high and low, 
Indian and foreign, male and female; 

Each one has to bargain. 


I see a world of humanity here 

Each vying to help each other 

In their efforts to survive even in the 
Competition to hook a customer. 
Hoodwinking is a game that everyone 
Plays and enjoys like the pets do 

On the return of their masters. 
Novelty is the keyword pasted on 
Tradition. Like a vagabond I have 
Wandered here year after year 
Looking for lessons, home and friends. 
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Stories from the Mahabharata 


J 

Cacophonies of lectures. 
‘Thousands of feet fall. 

The fish play under the bridge. 


II 

Sinners come in hordes. 

Vyas bows down to Krishna; 
Vaishampayan narrates to purify. 


Ill 
Janmejaya decides to live. 
Lord Vishnu rests on Sheshnag. 


The yajfia cannot annihilate cobras. 


IV 

The sun turns northwards. 
Winter descends on Hastinapur. 
Ganga is ready to receive her son. 


Vv 
Dharma and moksha hang on a tree. 
Seers watch avariciously. 

Vyas fathers three sons. 


VI 
Pandu kills a deer. 


Kunti becomes a mother. 


Gods oblige Madri too. 


Vil 


Blue blood occupies throne. 
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The maid’s son reads books. 
History is rewritten. 


VII 
The toddler needs milk. 
The mother fools him. 


The teacher turns a tutor. 


Ix 

The dog can't bark anymore. 
The tutor shows loyalty. 

A Bhil’s son loses his thumb. 


Xx 

Is Krishna around? 

The princes do not believe. 
Draupadi’s honour is saved. 


XI 
The braid is flowing. 
The conch is blowing. 


Horses are whinnying. 


XII 

Thousands of tents stand. 

Dharma is discussed every evening. 
The queens continue to wail. 


XII 

The disciple shoots an arrow. 
The Guru blesses. 

The battle is won. 
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XIV 
The son is entangled. 
The helpless father decides to burn. 


The sun shines again. 


XV 
‘To make out water in land is difficult. 
Suyodhan turns Duryodhan. 


Krishna keeps on smiling. 


XVI 

Axjuna pierces the eye of the fish. 
Krishna suggests abduction of Subhadra. 
The eyeless king loses hope. 


XVII 
Karna cheats Parashurama. 
Shiva accepts Arjuna as a disciple. 


Dushyasan disrobes Draupadi. 


XVIII 

Keechak is killed with his brothers. 
Dharma is re-established. 

Balrama does not react. 


XIX 

Defeated Dharmaraja is a pauper. 
He gathers a great army. 

No news is a great news. 


XX 

Krishna is to be imprisoned. 
Kunti stops Krishna’s chariot. 
Bhishma blesses Pandavas. 
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XXI 

Axjuna abjures his Gandiva. 
Krishna displays his cosmic form. 
Bhishma reveals the divine secret. 


XXxII 

Abhimanyu dares. 

The great warriors rejoice. 

Dharma stares into eyes of the eyeless. 


XXIII 

Sanjay becomes the eye 
To trace the layers of silt 
In Dhritarashtra’s mind. 


XXIV 

With eyes bandaged 

The queen stood nearby. 
Disrobing wasn't witnessed. 


XXV 

The prince becomes Brihannala. 
Dancing is necessary 

To the tune of the flute. 
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GLOSSARY 


A. P.J. Abdul Kalam: Avul Pakir Jainulabdeen Abdul Kalam (1931 - 
2015) was an aerospace scientist. He was the 11th President of India 
from 2002 to 2007. 

Abdul: A male given name meaning “the Servant of”. 

ABE: An e-commerce platform. 

Abhimanyu: The most loved of all sons of Pandavas whose life story is 
documented in the epic Mahabharata; the son of Arjuna and 
Subhadra; the nephew of Lord Krishna; married to Uttara, the 
princess of Matsya. Draupadi used to love him more than her own 
sons. Draupadi once said that if Pandavas are not willing to wage a 
war to get her justice, her sons led by Abhimanyu will do it. While 
still in womb Abhimanyu learnt the art of breaking into the 
Chakravyuha from his father’s narration to his mother. He could 
learn only half of the technique (only the strategy to enter but not to 
exit) as seeing Subhadra asleep Arjuna stopped the narration. 
Abhimanyu alone could enter the Chakravyuha formed by 
Dronacharya as Arjuna was engaged elsewhere and other Pandavas 
could not force their entry into the gate being manned by Jayadratha. 
Unarmed sixteen year old Abhimanyu was trapped in the formation 
and killed in the Chakravyuha unfairly by many warriors. He was hit 
on his head (a prohibited area to be hit in a duel) from behind by the 
son of Dushasan. Arjuna was enraged at this event and vowed to kill 
Jayadratha the very next day. 

Agni: A Sanskrit word meaning fire; an intermediate range ballistic 
missile developed under Kalam’s guidance. 

Ajmer: A major historical city surrounded by the Aravali hills at the 
centre of the Indian state of Rajasthan. It is famous for Ajmer Sharif 
Dargah, a shrine of Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti; Akbar with his queen 
used to come here by foot every year on pilgrimage from Agra in 
observance of a vow when he prayed for a son; about 125,000 pilgrims 
visit the site every day; the Urs of Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti is 
celebrated every year. Pushkar, located a few kilometres away from 
Ajmer, is an important nearby tourist and pilgrimage destination 
which is famous for Pushkar Lake and the 14th century temple 
dedicated to Brahma. 

Akshya Tritya: An annual spring time festival observed on the “third 
lunar day” of the spring month of Vaisakha in the Hindu calendar by 
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the Hindus. In Sanskrit, the word akshya means “something (in the 
sense of prosperity, hope, joy, success) that never ends”; ¢ritya means 
“third”. Akshya Tritya is believed to be the birthday of Parasurama, 
the sixth incarnation of Vishnu. The festival is significant for several 
reasons as on this day: Ved Vyasa began reciting the Mahabharata to 
Ganesha; the river Ganges descended to the earth; Sudama visited 
his childhood friend, Lord Krishna in Dwarka and received unlimited 
wealth; Kubera received his wealth and position as the ‘Lord of Wealth’ 
and Pandavas received the gift of ‘Akshya Patra’ from Sun-God. 
Therefore, the day is considered to be auspicious for solemnising 
marriages, starting new ventures, making expensive investments in 
gold or other property and the like. It is also a day of remembrance 
for the loved ones who have died. The day is significant for women, 
married or unmarried, who pray for the well being of the men in 
their lives or the one they may in future get engaged to. If the Akshya 
Tritya falls on a Monday (Rohini), the festival is believed to be even 
more auspicious. 

Akshya Vat: Akshya Vat or “the indestructible banyan tree” is a sacred 
tree mentioned in the Hindu mythology. According to a legend, once 
the sage Markandeya asked Lord Narayana to show him a specimen 
of the divine power. Narayana flooded the entire world for a moment, 
during which only the Akshya Vat could be seen above the water 
level. Currently, a sacred fig tree located within the Patalpuri Temple 
at the Allahabad Fort is worshipped as the Akshya Vat described in 
the ancient texts. It finds a mention in the Prayag Mahatmya of the 
Matsya Purana. Rama, Lakshmana and Sita are said to have rested 
beneath this tree. Hindus believe in the immortality of soul and 
consider the body to be its garment which could be replaced any 
time. Therefore, some pilgrims would end their lives by offering 
themselves at the nearby temple. The Chinese Buddhist pilgrim 
Xuanzang (c. 602 — 664) mentions that the tree was surrounded with 
the human bones. Alexander Cunningham identified this tree with 
the Akshya Vat at Prayagraj/ Allahabad. 

Alaknanda: A river flowing in the kingdom of Kuber, Alkapuri; a 
synonym of the Ganges. 

Albuquerque: Afonso de Albuquerque (1453 -1515), known as “the 
Great”, “the Terrible”, “the Caesar of the East”, “the Lion of the 
Seas”, and “the Portuguese Mars” was the Portuguese Duke of Goa. 
In 1511 under Afonso’s policy Politica dos Casamentos the Portuguese 
government encouraged their explorers to marry local women. At 
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the expense of the crown the Portuguese also shipped over many 
Portuguese girl orphans (Orfais d@E!-Rei or the “Orphans of the King”) 
to Portuguese colonies in the Indian peninsula, Goa in particular to 
marry either Portuguese settlers or natives with high status. Those 
who married such girls were given various incentives ranging from 
captaincy of forts to trading agencies along with dowry. Despite this 
all the girl orphans could not find “suitable husbands” as most of 
them “lacked good looks” besides being “old and sickly.” 

Alkapuri: A mythological city; the kingdom of Kuber; a city that finds 
a mention in Kalidasa’s Meghadutam, located near Kailash on the 
banks of river Alaknanda. 

Allahabad: Old name of Prayagraj (see infra). 

Amazon Prime: An e-commerce platform. 

Anand: One of the disciples of Lord the Buddha; happiness; surname 
of an Indian novelist in English. 

Apala: The intelligent daughter of Mahrishi Atri; she was a curious 
learner and had a wonderful memory; her mantras have been collected 
in the Rigveda; though she had sharp features she was suffering from 
a skin disease; she prayed to Indra who cured her disease; she got 
married to the sage Krishashva. 

Argumentative Indian [The]: A book on Indian history, culture and 
identity written by Nobel Laureate economist Amartya Sen. 

Arjuna: A major character in the Mahabharata, one of the Pandavas; a 
good archer taught by Dronacharya, Parsurama and Lord Shiva; he 
married Draupadi after winning the contest; a friend and disciple of 
Krishna who was his charioteer in the Mahabharata war; the discourse 
in the Bhagavad Gita was intended for him; Partha, Savyasachi, 
Dhananjay, Kaunteya are some of his other names. 

Ashok Hotel: The Ashok, a 5 star luxury hotel in New Delhi. 

Ashoka: Literally without sorrow; this tree (Saraca asoca) is good for 
the health and mood especially of women; Sita was kept in Ashoka 
Vatika after she was abducted by Ravana; also an Indian king of the 
Maurya Dynasty, known as Ashoka the Great, who ruled almost the 
entire Indian subcontinent from c. 268 to 232 BCE. 

Avantika Temple: A temple devoted to goddess Avantika; located at 
several places in India; Avantika is a feminine name. It refers to the 
destroyer of sins and distresses. Avanti was the name of a city the 
modern Ujjain one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus, to die at 
which is said to secure eternal happiness: Ayodhya Mathura Maya 


kaashi kaanchirvantika Puri dwarawati chaiva saptaita mokshadayikah. 
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The Princess of Ujjain was called as Avantika; it also means modest, 
River Ganga, goddess Parvati. 

Ayodhya: The birthplace of Lord Ram; one of the seven most important 
pilgrimage sites (Saptapuri) for Hindus; the setting place in the epic 
Ramayana. 

Balarama: A Hindu god and the elder brother of Krishna. He is also 
known as Baladeva, Balabhadra, Haladhara and Halayudha. The first 
two epithets refer to his strength, the last two associate him with 
hala (plough) from his strong associations with farming and farmers; 
as the deity he used plough as a weapon when needed. Narratives of 
Balarama are found in Mahabharata, Harivamsha, Bhagavata, Krishna 
Charit Manas and other Puranas. He is particularly significant in the 
Jagannatha tradition as one of the triad deities. 

Bedi: An Indian Urdu writer of the progressive writers’ movement 
Rajinder Singh Bedi (1915-1984); author of Sahitya Akademi Award 
(1965) winner classic Urdu novella, E& Chadar Maili Si (I Take This 
Woman, tr. Khushwant Singh). 

Bellingham: Governor Bellingham is the pompous and well-adorned 
governor of Salem in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter. 

Belpatra: Leaves of a e/ (di/va) or wood apple (Aegle marmelos L.) tree, 
a species native to India. Be/patra is an important item while 
worshipping Lord Shiva. This leaf is trifoliate which signifies the 
Holy Trinity: Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. It also signifies the three 
eyes of Lord Shiva. It is said that if a person prays to Lord Shiva with 
a pure mind and offers a Belpatra to the Shivling, the Lord blesses 
him/her with whatever (s)he desires. Its trifoliate shape signifies the 
three components or ‘gunas’ namely the sa¢tva, rajas and tamas. The 
sattva guna is the positive energies while the amas is the negative 
forces. It is believed that the centre part of the bilva leaf has the natural 
characteristic to attract the sa¢tva or the positive energies towards itself. 
So, when a person affected by negative energies touches the belpatra, 
the positive energies are transferred to him/her. The roots, skin, leaves, 
fruit, everything of the tree are used to cure various ailments. 

Bhagiratha: An ancient King of the solar dynasty; great grandson of 
Sagar, King of Ayodhya; he brought down the celestial Ganga from 
the heaven to the earth. 

Bhagirathi: Daughter of Bhagiratha; a result of the efforts of Bhagiratha 
(see supra); a synonym for the Ganges. 

Bhajan: Psalms, prayers; religious and spiritual musical, melodic and 
communicative song. 
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Bhawan: A mansion. The Rashtrapati Bhavan is the official residence 
of the President of India. 

Bhil: Bhil is used for all those persons who earn their livelihood by 
using their bow and arrow. Ekalavya was a bhil. People of this group 
are found mainly in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat and 
Maharashtra. 

Bhishma: Also known as Devavrata; the youngest son of Shantanu 
and Ganga; famous for his vow of celibacy; grandfather of Kauravas 
and Pandavas; an unparalleled archer and warrior of his time; he 
was blessed with wish-long life. 

Bihar Earthquake in 1934: One of the worst earthquakes with a 
magnitude of 8.0 Mw, in which 7,000 people were said to have 
perished in Bihar and another 3,000 in Nepal. A long debate ensued 
on this natural phenomenon. While for Mahatma Gandhi it was 
“a visitation for the sin of untouchability” for rationalists like Tagore 
and Nehru it was merely a catastrophe that had its inevitable and 
exclusive origin in certain combinations of physical facts. 

Bindi: A dindi is a bright dot of some colour (usually red) applied, 
particularly by Hindus, in the centre of the forehead close to the 
eyebrows, the area of the sixth chakra, ajfia chakra (the centre of 
knowing or monitoring). The dindi is said to retain energy and 
strengthen concentration; it represents the opening of the third 
eye. The dindi has a historical and cultural presence in the region 
of Greater India. 

BMW: BMW (a German multinational company), one of the world’s 
largest producers of motor vehicles, which manufactures luxury cars 
under the brands BMW, Mini and Rolls-Royce. 

Boko Haram: Boko Haram was founded by Mohammed Yusuf in 
2002 to “purify Islam in northern Nigeria and their actions were 
non-violent. Currently, it is described as a “Group of the People of 
Sunnah for Preaching and Jihad”. It is based in north-eastern 
Nigeria and active in areas like Chad, Niger and northern 
Cameroon. 

Bombay: The second-most-populous metropolitan area, the 
wealthiest city and the financial capital of India; its old name 
Mumbai, derived from Mumba or Maha-Amba—the name of the 
kuladevata (patron goddess) Mumba Devi of the native Koli 
community, was restored in 1995; located on the Konkan coast on 
the west coast of India it has a deep natural harbour; the financial, 
commercial and entertainment capital of India; it is said Mumbai 
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never goes to sleep. For centuries, the islands were under the control 
of successive indigenous empires before being ceded to the 
Portuguese Empire. On 21 May 1662, the marriage treaty of Charles 
II of England and Catherine of Braganza, daughter of King John 
IV of Portugal, placed Bombay in possession of the British Empire, 
as part of dowry of Catherine to Charles. 

Brahmanism: The three different words, Brahma, Brahmaa, and 
Braahmana in Sanskrit/ Hindi are generally transcribed in Roman as 
one (Brahmana) by foreigner scholars and Indian anglicists/ 
anglophiles, which creates a lot of confusion. These words are not 
used interchangeably in Sanskrit/ Hindi as they have five distinct 
meanings viz. Brahma (the supreme spiritual identity: I am Brahma, 
Aham Brahmaasmi), Brahmaa (the creator god in Hinduism), 
Braahmana (Brahmana texts or the Braahmana Grantha e.g., 
Shatapatha Braahmana; a collection of ancient Indian texts with 
commentaries on the hymns of the four Vedas; they are injunctions 
for the performance of sacrificial rites); Brahmin (Braahmana varna, 
a class of people in Hinduism) and Brahmin (Braahmana vyakti, a 
person of a priestly class, teachers or acharya, and protectors of sacred 
learning across generations). The word Brahmanism is derived from 
Brabmanaand hence it may mean any one of the four above. However, 
the leftist sociologists and Christian/ Muslim clergy use Brahmanism 
to denounce the practices of the Brahmin class which is a docile, 
powerless and toothless minority in India. Brahmins are considered 
to be the major stumbling blocks in the proselytizing mission of 
Christians and Muslims. “Were it not for these Brahmins all the 
heathen would be converted,” wrote St. Francis Xavier. 

Brihannala: Arjuna’ assumed name during the incognito exile period 
in the Mahabharata. He as Brihannala had to sing and dance with 
other women for one year at King Virata’s Matsya Kingdom because 
of Urvasi’s curse on him. He also taught princess Uttara music during 
this period. 

Bubli: A female name meaning bubbly; attractively full of vivacity. 

Buddha: “Buddha” means “one who is awake.” Siddhartha Gautama, 
Siddhattha Gotama, Gautama Buddha, Shakyamuni Buddha or 
simply the Buddha (c. 563/480 — 483/400 BCE) was a monk, 
mendicant, sage, philosopher, teacher and religious leader on whose 
teachings Buddhism was founded. 

Chadar: A kind of shawl; the ample sheet commonly worn as a mantle 
by women in North India. The term is also used for the cloth spread 
over Muslim tombs. 
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Chandi Devi: A temple devoted to goddess Chandi; a famous temple 
(a Siddha Peetha) in Haridwar having the idol of Chandi Devi installed 
in the 8th century by Adi Shankaracharya; one of the Panch Tirthas 
(Five Pilgrimages) located within Haridwar. 

Chapati: An unleavened flatbread, usually of whole-wheat flour, baked 
on a griddle; a common staple in the Indian subcontinent and amongst 
expatriates from the Indian subcontinent throughout the world. 

Chhotu: In [Am Kalam (2011), an Indian Hindi-language film 
produced by Smile Foundation, a poor but bright Rajasthani boy 
named Chhotu derives inspiration from the former President A. P.J. 
Abdul Kalam and renames himself Kalam in honour of his idol. 

Chikni Chameli: A dance number sung by Shreya Ghoshal in the Hindi 
action film Agneepath (2012); the song features Katrina Kaif as the 
lead, along with Hrithik Roshan and Sanjay Dutt. It is a remake of 
the Marathi song “Kombdi Palali” from the film Jatra (2006). 

Chowkidar: A watchman or a gatekeeper. 

Connaught Place: A sprawling circular market centred on a ring of 
colonnaded Georgian-style buildings with global chain stores, vintage 
cinemas, bars and Indian restaurants in New Delhi, India; a frenetic 
business and financial centre; one of the most expensive office locations 
in the world; named after the first Duke of Connaught, Prince Arthur 
William Patrick Albert (1850-1942), who visited India in 1921 to 
lay the foundation of the Council (now Parliament) House. Architect 
Robert Tor Russell designed it and the construction went on from 
1929 to 1933. It was made to serve the elite living in Delhi, especially 
in the areas designed by the architect Edwin Lutyens. The British 
believed that the horseshoe-shaped market would prove lucky for 
the shoppers and the shopkeepers both. This market has two circles: 
the Inner Circle consists of Blocks A to F and the Outer, G to P; 
renamed as Rajiv Chowk in September 1995, by the Home Ministry. 

Cordelia: The youngest of King Lear’s three daughters in Shakespeare’s 
King Lear. She does not cheat Lear unlike her sisters by giving him 
deceitfully-lavish speeches. Cordelia forgives Lear for banishing her 
and returns with the intentions of helping him, ultimately reversing 
her role as a daughter to that of a mother. But when she arrives, Lear 
is not able to recognize her because of his state of madness. Edmund 
sends them both to prison, where Cordelia is ultimately hanged. 

Daniel: A person who is able to wisely resolve a particularly difficult 
problem or dispute; Shylock in Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice 
invokes him (IV, 1, 1. 223); the Biblical character Daniel who was 
attributed with having fine powers of judgement (Daniel 5:14). 
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Darshan: The auspicious beholding/seeing of a deity or a holy person; 
any of (or all) the six orthodox schools of Hindu philosophy. 

Degrédo: Portuguese for degraded; during Portuguese colonization 
ordinary outlaws (degrédos) like gypsies, prostitutes, vagabonds and 
beggars were deported from Portugal to West and East Africa, Fukien 
coast of China, Atlantic Islands, and Portuguese India. 

Dev Prayag: A town in Tehri Garhwal district in the state of 
Uttarakhand, India; one of the Panch Prayags (five confluences) of 
Alaknanda river where Alaknanda and Bhagirathi rivers meet and 
take the name Ganga. 

Dhak: A type of percussion instrument (drum); usually played with 
two wooden sticks; the left side is coated to give it a heavier sound. 
The dhak beats are an integral part of the Durga Puja. The Statesman 
writes, “Durga Puja does not assume the festive aura without the 
maddening beats of the da&, the large drum that men hang around 
their necks and play with two thin sticks to infuse the frenzied rhythm 
into listeners. Those enchanting beats are enough to conjure up the 
sights and smells of Durga Puja.” 

Dhananjoy: Dhananjoy Chatterjee’s (1965-2004) judicial execution by 
hanging took place in Alipore Central Correctional Home, Kolkata 
on 14 August 2004 for rape and murder of a 14-year-old schoolgirl 
after President Kalam rejected his mercy plea; it was only the mercy 
plea that the president Kalam acted on during his five-year tenure. 

Dhanushkodi: Dhanushkodi is an abandoned town at the south-eastern 
tip of Pamban Island. It houses the Kothandaramaswamy Temple 
dedicated to Lord Ram. Though Dhanushkodi was washed away 
during the 1964 cyclone, the temple alone remained intact. It is 
popularly believed that Ravana’s brother Vibhishana surrendered 
before Ram in Dhanushkodi. 

Dharma: There is no single-word translation for dharma in English; in 
Hinduism, dharma signifies behaviours that are considered to be in 
accord with Rit, the order that makes life and universe possible, and 
includes duties, rights, laws, conduct, virtues and “right way of living”; 
one of the four purusharthas (purush + artha = purushartha, purusha, 
an individual or person; and artha, objective, meaning, or pursuit); 
the rightful duty of a person. 

Dharmaraja: An upholder of Dharma (righteousness) and truth; an 
attribute of Yudhishthira, the eldest of the Pandavas in the 
Mahabharata. 

Dhoono: A sort of resin/ incense (like Indian Frankincense) used to 
create the fragrant smoke in a dhunuchi (usually a funnel shaped 
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earthen cup held by a stem); the smoke is created by strewing dhoono 
over the slowly-burning dry coconut husk, cow dung cake, clarified 
butter, camphor, etc; dhoono is considered a purifier, a reason it’s offered 
to the goddess Durga; it not only repels insects but also dispels evil 
spirits. The impromptu dance (dhunuchi nach) by persons of both 
genders to the rhythmic beats of dhak and bells, holding dhunuchi is 
a prominent custom and one of the most awaited activities during 
the evening Durga Aarti every day. 

Dhritarashtra: Dhritarashtra (lit. he who supports/bears the nation) is 
the King of Kuru Kingdom with its capital Hastinapur. He was born 
to Vichitravirya’s first wife Ambika, and was fathered by Veda Vyasa. 
Blind by birth and father to one hundred sons and one daughter by 
his wife Gandhari and another son Yuyutsu by Sughada, his wife’s 
maid he became the king after the death of his younger brother, King 
Pandu. As a king he could not amicably settle the dispute between 
his sons, the Kauravas, and nephews, the Pandavas which ultimately 
led to the Mahabharata War. 

Dhunia: The name Dhunia is derived from the Hindi dhunna, meaning 
to card cotton; any lowly person. 

Dhunu: A variant spelling of Dhoono (see supra). 

Dickens: Charles John Huffam Dickens (1812-1870); British novelist. 

Draupadi: Daughter of Drupada; also called Panchali; an important 
female character in the Mahabharata; shared as a wife by the five 
Pandavas because of their motherly command though she was won 
by Arjuna in a matrimonial contest. In the famous dice game episode 
in the Mahabharata she was put and lost at the stake by Yudhishthira. 
Draupadi questions the legality of the right of Yudhishthira’s action 
as he had lost himself first while she was still the queen. Vikarna and 
Vidur unsuccessfully support her argument. 

Dronacharya: Son of sage Bharadwaj and a descendant of sage Angirasa; 
a royal preceptor to the Kauravas and Pandavas in the Mahabharata, 
an avatar of Brihaspati; a master of advanced military arts, including 
the divine weapons. 

Dungri: Kola Dungri, a village in Tehsil Makrana, Nagaur district, 
Rajasthan) famous for marble quarries; Dungri Makrana marble adds 
beauty to the flooring and is a well known name in the market. 

Durga: Literally, impassable, invincible, unassailable, or beyond defeat; 
the central deity in the Shak tradition of worship; the protective 
mother goddess, whose mythology revolves around combating evils 
and demonic forces that threaten peace, prosperity and dharma of 
the good. Durga Saptashati celebrates her as the Supreme Being and 
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the creator of the universe; all the gods invoked her to defeat the 
demon Mahishasura and was named Mahishasuramardini for killing 
him; Durga is shown as serene, calm, collected and graceful symbol 
of good as she pierces the heart and kills the scared, overwhelmed 
and outwitted Mahishasura. Durga is revered after spring and autumn 
harvests, especially during the festival of Navratri. 

Durga Puja: A major festival (also called Durgotsava) in the Shak¢ 
tradition of Hinduism; revering of the goddess Durga in the annual 
Hindu multi-day festival observed in the month of Ashvin (generally 
October); features elaborate temple and stage decorations (pandals), 
scripture recitation, performance arts, revelry and processions. 

Duryodhan: Literally, the one with whom the fight is extremely difficult, 
also known as Suyodhana; a major character in the Mahabharata; the 
eldest son of the blind king Dhritarashtra and queen Gandhari. In 
his adherence to virtue, duty and respect for elders, Duryodhana is 
not seen on the same level as the Pandavas. However, Duryodhana 
feels that the partiality everyone shows to the Pandavas is only due to 
the circumstances of their birth. 

Dushyasan: Literally, bad governance or bad ruler; the younger brother 
of Duryodhana in the Mahabharata. Along with Duryodhana and 
Shakuni, he was also closely involved in the various schemes to kill 
the Pandavas. It was Dushyasan who dragged Draupadi by the hair 
into the assembly, at the behest of his brother Duryodhana and tried 
to disrobe her after Yudhishthira had lost Draupadi in a game of dice 
with Shakuni. 

Ek, Do, Teen: A famous dance number by Madhuri Dixit in the 
Bollywood Hindi movie Tezaab (1988). It was redone by Jacqueline 
Fernandez in the film Baaghi 2 (2018). 

Fani: An extremely severe tropical storm Fani that hit Odisha on 2 
May 2019. Fani originated from a tropical depression that formed 
west of Sumatra in the Indian Ocean on 26 April 2019. 

Flipkart: An e-commerce platform. 

Gandhi: Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (2 October 1869-30 January 
1948); popularly known as Mahatma Gandhi, anti-colonial nationalist 
and political ethicist, who employed non-violent resistance to lead the 
successful campaign for India’s independence from British Rule, and 
in turn inspire movements for civil rights and freedom across the world. 

Gandiva: The bow of Arjuna; made by Brahma. 

Ganga: Literally, a water body which flows in transverse movement 
making a gurgling sound; mythologically, the youngest daughter of 
Himvant; because of a curse of Brahma she was compelled to fall 
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down on the earth where she became the wife of Shantanu and bore 
him eight sons. Geographically, it is the largest river of the Indian 
subcontinent (2,510 km) that rises in the western Himalayas and 
flows east through the Gangetic Plain of northern India. Geographers, 
historians and mythologists alike regard Ganges as the heart of Indian 
culture, tradition, and living. 

Ganges: A variant name of the Ganga; the Ganges is a distorted 
anglicised pronunciation of the Hindi, Ganga-ji (the suffix i is used as 
a mark of respect and reverence to various names). It is a most sacred 
river to Hindus, and worshiped as the goddess Ganga in Hinduism. 

Gangotri: The geographical place where water from the melting glacier 
forms a rivulet; a Hindu pilgrim town on the banks of the river 
Bhagirathi and origin of River Ganges. According to popular Hindu 
legend, it was here that goddess Ganga descended when Lord Shiva 
released the mighty river from the locks of his hair. 

Georgian Architecture: Georgian architecture is the name given in most 
English-speaking countries to the set of architectural styles current 
between 1714 and 1830. It is eponymous for the first four British 
monarchs of the House of Hanover—George I, George II, George 
III, and George IV—who reigned in continuous succession from 
August 1714 to June 1830. The style was revived in the late 19% 
century in the United States as Colonial Revival architecture. 

Ghats: A bathing place on the bank of a river where its depth can be 
negotiated to take a holy dip; a pucca ghat is a special type of 
embankment where there are long flights of wide stone steps leading 
down to the river to help people in reaching the place of bathing. 

Ginsberg: Irwin Allen Ginsberg (1926-1997); an American poet, 
philosopher and writer; one of the leading figures of the Beat 
Generation during the 1950s. 

Gita: The Bhagavad Gita (lit. “The Song of God”); translated into 
English as The Song Celestial by Edwin Arnold; 700-verse Sanskrit 
scripture that is a part of the Hindu epic Mahabharata (chapters 23- 
40 of Bhishma Parva). The Gita is set in a narrative framework of a 
dialogue between the Pandava prince Arjuna and the Supreme Being 
in the form of Krishna, the guide and charioteer of the former. 

God’s Own Country: A sobriquet for south Indian state Kerala. 

Gopalpur: A coastal town in Ganjam district in southern Odisha. 

Guana: One of the British Virgin Islands (BVI) in the Caribbean; a 
large number of indentured Indians and Africans were transported 
to work as a substitute for slave labour in the European colonies in 
the Caribbean Sea and elsewhere. 
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Guru: A Sanskrit term for a revered teacher, guide, expert, or master of 
certain knowledge or field; in Indian tradition its contextual meaning 
goes far beyond what teacher means in English; one who is also a 
counsellor, a sort of parent of mind and soul, who helps mould values 
and experiential knowledge as much as specific knowledge, an 
exemplar in life, an inspirational source and who reveals the meaning 
of life; one who is worshipped as Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesh. 

Gypsy: Matthew Arnold’s poem, “The Scholar Gypsy”, based on a 17" 
C. Oxford story found in Joseph Glanvill’s The Vanity of Dogmatizing. 

Haats: Local flea markets. 

Hanuman: A deity who is an ardent devotee of Ram; the son of Anjana 
and Wind God (Pavan); a character in the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata; a general among the ape-like race of forest-dwellers; 
represents celibacy, great strength, wisdom and knowledge; an 
incarnation of the divine, whose fate is to aid the hero Ram in the 
struggle against the demon king Ravana; his exploits are much 
celebrated in a variety of religious and cultural traditions; when a few 
villages were evicted to clear the area for the construction of 
Connaught Place the following three structures were spared 
demolition: Hanuman temple (used to attract many visitors from 
the old walled city, who came only on Tuesdays and Saturdays), a 
Jain temple in Jaisinghpura and the Jantar Mantar. 

Har Ki Pauri: Literally, steps of Lord Shiva; a famous ghat on the banks 
of the Ganges in Haridwar (Uttarakhand). Lord Shiva and Lord 
Vishnu are believed to have visited the Brahmakund in Har Ki Pauri. 

Haridwar: An ancient city and important Hindu pilgrimage site on 
the banks of the river Ganges in the Himalayan foothills; it was here 
that Goddess Ganga descended when Lord Shiva released the mighty 
river from the locks of his hair as per a myth; one of the four sites 
where Kumbh Mela is held every twelve years; the nightly Ganga 
Aarti (river-worshipping ceremony) held here is very famous. 

Hookah: A single- or multi-stemmed instrument for vaporizing and 
smoking flavoured tobacco whose vapour or smoke is passed through 
a water basin before inhalation. 

Hastinapur: Literally, the city of elephants; capital of the Kuru Kingdom 
in the Mahabharata; a town located on the right bank of an old bed 
of the Ganga in Uttar Pradesh. 

Heritage Festival: Jashn-e-Virasat (Heritage Festival) jointly organised 
by Delhi Government’s Department of Art, Culture, and Languages 
and Urdu Academy, Delhi at Central Park, Connaught Place, Delhi. 
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Idukki: One of the densely forested, mountainous districts in Kerala 
state; to its south lie one of the highest (169 m) arch dams in Asia, on 
the river Periyar and Periyar National Park, a tiger and elephant reserve. 
There was a devastating flood in Kerala in August 2018. Opening up 
of the Idukki dam gates contributed significantly to the deluge there. 

India Gate: Originally named All India War Memorial and located 
near President’s House in New Delhi; a 42 m and 9.1 m wide 
Triumphal Arch in Yellow and red sandstone and granite designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens and constructed between 1921 and 1931; raised 
to pay homage to the 82,000 soldiers of the undivided Indian Army 
who lost their lives fighting for the British Empire in World War I 
(1914-1918) and the third Anglo-Afghan War (1919). 

Jagaddhatri: Literally, bearer of the world; a form of Devi, the supreme 
goddess; in Tantric and Puranic tradition Jagaddhatri is depicted as 
being the colour of the morning sun, three-eyed and four-armed, 
holding chakra, conch, bow and arrow, decked with red attires, bright 
jewels and nagajangopaveeta, a symbol of Yoga and the Brahman. 
She rides a lion standing on the dead Karindrasura, the elephant 
demon. “Jagaddhatri arises in the heart of a person,” said Sri 
Ramakrishna, “who can control the frantic elephant called mind.” 

Jaggery: A traditional unrefined sugar product made by distilling cane/ 
palm juice; becoming popular as a “healthy” replacement for sugar; 
often referred to as a “superfood sweetener”. 

Jai: Hail/ victory. 

Jai Kali: Hail goddess Kali. 

Jai Ma: Hail mother goddess. 

Jai Mahakali: Hail great goddess Kali. 

Jalebis: Ja/edi, a spiral shaped crunchy sweet dipped in saffron laced 
sugar syrup, is a traditional Indian sweet; this dessert can be served 
warm or cold and is generally had in breakfast with curd. 

Janmejaya: The Kuru king Janmejaya bore a deep grudge against snakes 
for his father, Parikshit, died of a snake-bite; he tried to wipe out all 
living serpents by performing a great Sarpa Satra (snake sacrifice) 
yajna; when Janmejaya asked sage Vaisampayana about his ancestors 
at the yajvia the latter recited Mahabharata to him. 

Janpath: Literally, People’s Path; stretches around 1.5 km as Radial 
Road 1 in Connaught Place, adjacent to Palika Bazaar and runs North- 
South perpendicular to and past Rajpath; formerly known as Queen’s 
Way; one of the oldest markets of New Delhi with establishment of 
some boutiques dating back to 1950; one of the most famous markets 
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for both Indian and foreign tourists in New Delhi; it has a long line 
of boutiques selling products which are hard to find in the malls and 
multi-chain stores of the city for budget travellers and shoppers, buyers 
of handicrafts and garments, curio and numerous Indian-style fast- 
food places. The market essentially is a long line of boutique stores. 

Jeevan Bharti: This office complex for the Life Insurance Corporation 
of India (LIC), designed by architect Charles Correa, is situated on 
the outer road of Connaught Circle and acts as a pivot between the 
colonnades of Connaught Place and the new generation of high-rise 
towers that now surround it. It was criticised for being too futuristic 
when it came up in 1986 but gradually as other skyscrapers were 
built on the periphery, the debate faded away. 

Jesus: Jesus Christ, a first-century Jewish preacher and religious leader; 
a central figure in Christianity. 

Joan: Joan of Arc, (1412 -1431), “The Maid of Orléans”, is considered 
a heroine of France for her role during the Lancastrian phase of the 
Hundred Years’ War. She was captured at Compiégne on 23 May 
1430, by a group of French nobles and was handed over to the English 
and put on trial by the pro-English bishop Pierre Cauchon on a 
variety of charges. On being found guilty, she was burned at the stake 
on 30 May 1431. However, she was beatified in 1909 and canonized 
as a Roman Catholic saint in 1920. 

Jootis: Jooti (also jutty or jutti) is a type of footwear both for men and 
women, common in North India and neighbouring regions. They 
are traditionally made up of leather and may have extensive 
embroidery, in real gold and silver thread. 

Kabir: A 15" century Indian saint with a strong bent to monist Advaita 
philosophy, a social reformer, and a mystic (Hindi) poet; his poems 
(which include songs and couplets, called variously dohe, saloka and 
sakhi) of wisdom are known as dani (utterances). Kabir’s legacy survives 
and continues through the Kadir Panth (“Path of Kabir”), a religious 
community that recognises him as its founder. Rabindranath Tagore’s 
English translation and compilation One Hundred Poems of Kabir 
(1915) is widely circulated in the West. 

Kalashnikovs: An automatic rifle based on the original design of Mikhail 
Kalashnikov. 

Kalibari: An area that has a temple devoted to goddess Kalli. 

Kanchanjunga: The third highest (8,586 m) mountain (delimited in 
the west by the Tamur River, in the north by the Lhonak Chu and 
Jongsang La, and in the east by the Teesta River) in the world. 
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Kangchenjunga was first climbed on 25 May 1955 by Joe Brown and 
George Band, who were part of a British expedition. They stopped 
short of the summit in accordance with the promise given to the 
Chogyal that the top of the mountain would remain intact. Every 
climber or climbing group that has reached the summit has followed 
this tradition. 

Karma: Literally, action, work or deed; refers to the spiritual principle 
of cause and effect where intent and actions of an individual (cause) 
influence the future of that individual (effect). The philosophy of 
karma is closely associated with the idea of rebirth in Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, and Taoism. 

Karna: Literally, the ear, chaff or husk of a grain, or the helm or rudder; 
one of the major characters (a tragic hero) in the Mahabharata; 
described as a baby born with the ear-rings and armoured breastplate; 
also known as Vasusena, Anga-Raja, Sutaputra and Radheya; son of 
Surya (the Sun God) and princess Kunti (later the Pandava queen); 
an accomplished warrior, a gifted speaker and a loyal friend of 
Duryodhana who appointed him the king of Anga; various major 
emotional and dharma (duty, ethics, moral) dilemmas are raised and 
discussed through his character. 

Keechak: A villainous character having the power of 10,000 elephants 
in the Mahabharata, the son of King Kaikaya and queen Maalavaa, 
an incarnation of Kaalkeya Daitya named Baan; very strong and cruel 
by nature; following his sister Sudeshna’s marriage to King Virat, 
Keechak entered Matsyadesh as the commander-in-chief, where he 
was a terror to all due to his horrible and terrible nature; he subjugated 
King Virat and made Virat totally dependent on him for everything. 
When he tried to molest Malini, Draupadi disguised as a sairandbri 
(female servant) during agyaat vaas (incognito life), Bheema killed 
him in a one to one fight. 

Kerala: A state on India’s tropical Malabar south-western Coast formed 
in 1956; has nearly 600 km of Arabian Sea shoreline; inland are the 
Western Ghats, mountains whose slopes support tea, coffee and spice 
plantations as well as wildlife. It’s known for its palm-lined beaches 
and backwaters, a network of canals. Malayalam is the most widely 
spoken language and is also the official language of the state. 

Kerala Flood 2018: It was the worst flood in Kerala in nearly a century; 
one-sixth of the total population of Kerala was directly affected by 
the floods and related incidents. The Indian government had declared 
it a Level 3 Calamity, or “calamity of a severe nature”. 
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Kimberlite: Named after the town of Kimberley in South Africa, it is 
an igneous rock, which sometimes contains diamonds. 

Kingwana: A pidgin Swahili which functions socio-linguistically as a 
dialect; widely used in the eastern part of Democratic Republic of 
the Congo as a trade language. 

Kolhapuri: Kolhapuri Chappals or Ko/hapuris are Indian hand-crafted 
leather slippers that originated from Kolhapur, southern Maharashtra; 
a style of open-toed, T-strap sandal which is locally tanned using 
vegetable dyes. According to historic records, Kolhapuris were first 
worn as early as the 13th century. Previously known as Kapashi, 
Paytaan, Kachkadi, Bakkalnali, and Pukari, the name indicated the 
village where they were made. 

Krishna: A major deity in Hinduism; worshipped as the eighth avatar 
of Lord Vishnu and also as the Supreme God in his own right; a 
major character in the Mahabharata. 

Kunti: A major character in the Mahabharata; Kunti or Pritha was the 
daughter of Shurasena, and the foster daughter of his cousin 
Kuntibhoja; the aunt of Krishna; married to King Pandu of 
Hastinapur; the unwed mother of Karna and the wedded mother of 
first three Pandava brothers Yudhishthira, Bhima and Arjuna. 

Laddoos: A sphere-shaped sweet originating from the Indian 
subcontinent; ingredients like flour, fat, sugar, chopped nuts and dried 
raisins vary by recipe; often served at festivals/religious occasions. 

Langston Hughes: An American poet, social activist, novelist, 
playwright, and columnist James Mercer Langston Hughes (1902 - 
1967) was a leader of the Harlem Renaissance; one of the earliest 
innovators of the then-new literary art form called jazz poetry. 

Laxmanjhula Ghat: The bathing place near Lakshman Jhula (a 
suspension bridge across the river Ganges near Rishikesh, India); the 
feeling of whispering cool breeze with murmuring sound of the 
pristine Ganga water and the hill view with lightening moon at the 
top is a lifetime experience. 

Lord Vishnu: Vishnu is one of the three principal deities of Hinduism 
along with Brahma and Shiva; the preserver of life, known for his 
steadfast principles of order, righteousness, and truth; when these 
values are under threat, Vishnu emerges out of his transcendence to 
restore peace and order on the earth; has ten avatars (earthly 
incarnations); often depicted as reclining on a Sheshanaga—the coiled, 
many-headed snake floating on cosmic waters that represent the 
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peaceful Universe. This pose symbolizes the calm and patience in the 
face of fear and worries represented by the poisonous snake. 

Ma: Mother; Goddess Durga, fondly addressed as Ma, is welcomed 
home on the first day of the nine-day festival Navaratri. 

Madhuri Dixit: One of the most popular and highest-paid Hindi film 
actresses in the late 20th and early 21st century; praised by critics for 
her acting and dancing skills; also a producer and television personality. 

Madri: A character in the Mahabharata; Madri, a princess of the Madra 
Kingdom who married Pandu; Madri learnt the mantra given to 
Kunti, her co-wife, by Sage Durvasa and begot twins, Nakula and 
Sahadeva, by invoking Ashvins; Madri was prettier than Kunti and 
being the younger wife, got a lot of attention from her husband Pandu 
who had been cursed with death if he touched a woman. But in a 
moment of weakness when he got intimate with Madri he died. Out 
of guilt Madri jumped into the funeral pyre of Pandu and died, leaving 
her twin children in the custody of Kunti. 

Mahabharata: The great tale of the Bharata dynasty; a great war in 
which a total of 18 Akshauhini Sena (=3,936,600 persons) fought in 
Kurukshetra for eighteen days and got killed; an epic about the 
Kurukshetra War; roughly ten times the length of the I/iad and the 
Odyssey combined, scribbled by Lord Ganesha and dictated by Sage 
Vyas; contains much philosophical and devotional material; a guide 
for a full view of life. 

Maharas: Literally, maha means big/ huge, rasa means aesthetics, and 
lila means act/ play/ dance; Maharasa Lila is “Dance of Divine Love” 
in which Krishna dances with Radha and her gopi sakhis (female 
friends); it was organised for the first time on the night of sharad 
purnima (full moon day of the Hindu lunar month of Ashvin) and it 
is related to Kamdeva’s (Eros) challenge thrown to Lord Krishna. 
Kamdeva, having distracted Lord Shiva from his ¢apasya, became 
proud and challenged Krishna to defy lust and carnal passions. Krishna 
accepted the challenge and on the appointed time and place the rasa 
lila takes place when the gopis of Vrindavan, upon hearing the sound 
of Krishna's flute, sneak away from their households and families to 
the forest to dance with Krishna throughout the night, which Krishna 
supernaturally stretches to the length of one Night of Brahma, a Hindu 
unit of time lasting approximately 4.32 billion years. With the help 
of his Yogamaya Krishna sported with the gopis, who were like many 
shadows of his own form. Every Gopi was thinking that she was 
exclusively dancing with Krishna but none of them was motivated by 
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passionate lust. Rasa Lila signifies the unification of the individual 
soul with the Higher soul. In the Krishna Bhakti tradition, the rasa 
lila is considered to be one of the highest and most esoteric of Krishna’s 
pastimes. In this tradition romantic love between human beings in 
the material world is seen as a reflection of the soul’s original, ecstatic 
spiritual love of Krishna, God, in the spiritual world. 

Mahishasur: Literally, buffalo demon, Mahishasur’s legend is told in 
the Devi Mahatmya, a major text of the Shaktism; he symbolically 
represents forces of ignorance and chaos hidden by outer appearances 
as he changes his outer form but not his demonic goals; he had a 
boon that no male could kill him; Mahishasura defeated the gods 
(devas) led by Indra in the battles between the gods and the demons. 

Mahomet: Alternative spelling of Muhammad (the prophet who 
introduced Islam). 

Maharishi: One who has attained the highest level of knowledge (jnana) 
and tenacity (apa); all the human being are capable of having three 
kinds of eye-sights viz. wisdom eye (jnana chakshu) , divine eye (divya 
chakshu) and ultimate eye (param chakshu); those capable of using 
divya chakshu are called maharishi. 

Maihar: Maihar = Mai + Haar, meaning the “necklace of mother”. Refers 
to the mythological story of Lord Shiva carrying the dead body of 
the mother (mai in Hindi) goddess Sati all over the places; Sati’s 
necklace (Aaar in Hindi) is said to have fallen at this place; the town 
Maihar (in Madhya Pradesh) is known for the temple of the revered 
mother goddess Sharada situated on Trikuta hill; the place is also 
related to the famous warrior brothers Alha and Udal, the devotees 
of Sharada Devi. Alha worshiped for 12 years and became immortal 
with the blessings of Sharada Devi. The people of Maihar believe 
that Alha comes daily at 4 am to worship the goddess Sharada. 

Mande: Mande languages, a branch of the Niger-Congo language 
family, are used by a family of ethnic groups in Western Africa; the 
Mande languages are divided into two primary groups: East Mande 
and West Mande. 

Mansa Devi: A form of Shakti (power that emerged from the mind 
(manas) of the Lord Shiva; Mansa is regarded as the sister of the 
Naga (serpent) Vasuki. She is also believed to be the daughter of 
Lord Shiva in his human incarnate. The term mansa means wish and 
it is believed that the goddess fulfils all the wishes of a sincere devotee. 
A very famous Mansa Devi Temple is located atop the Bilwa Parvat 
on the Shivalik Hills in Haridwar. 
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Mantra: A sacred utterance, a numinous sound, a syllable, word or 
phonemes, or group of words in Sanskrit believed by practitioners to 
have psychological and/or spiritual powers. Some mantras have a 
syntactic structure and literal meaning, while others do not. 

Martina Navratilova: A Czechoslovak-born American former 
professional tennis player and coach who has several records to her 
credit including the most number of Grand Slam titles. 

Medanta: A chain of multi-super-speciality hospitals in allopathic 
system of medicine. 

Mohini, Mohini: Literally, a bewitching woman; female form of Maha 
Vishnu, name of an apsara; Madhuri Dixit plays the role of Mohini, a 
dancer, in the Hindi film Tezaad (1988); the crowds shout out her 
name ecstatically when she dances on a famous dance number “Ek 
Do Teen”. 

Mojris: Mojri (also mojari, khussa or saleem shahi) is a style of handcrafted 
footwear traditionally made by artisans mostly using tanned leather. 
The uppers are made of one piece of leather or textile embroidered 
and embellished with brass nails, cowry shells, mirrors, bells and 
ceramic beads. It originated under the Mughal Empire, where it was 
decorated with colours, gems, and other ornaments. They are said to 
have been popularized under the Mughal king Saleem Shah and 
thus often referred to as Saleem Shahis. They are also commonly worn 
with sa/war kameez. 

Moksha: Emancipation, enlightenment, liberation, and release; one of 
the four Purusarthas in Hinduism; in its soteriological and 
eschatological senses, it refers to freedom from samsara, the cycle of 
death and rebirth. In its epistemological and psychological senses, 
moksha refers to freedom from ignorance; self-realization, self- 
actualization and self-knowledge. 

Mukti: Freedom in the sense of mo&sha. 

Mumbai: Same as Bombay (see supra). 

Mumbai Local: Mumbai Suburban Railway (colloquially called the 
local trains or simply locals) that serves the Mumbai Metropolitan 
Region; an offshoot of the first passenger railway to be built by the 
East India Company and is also the oldest railway system in Asia. 
Spread over 390 km and carrying 7.5 million commuters daily it is 
the most overcrowded and busiest commuter rail systems in the world. 

Musical Concert: A concert series, 4wam Ki Awaz, dedicated to the 
voices of the common people to shift discourse to the things that 
matter to common people, organised by Delhi government’s cultural 
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wing, Sahitya Kala Parishad at the Central Park, Rajiv Chowk, New 
Delhi, celebrates the ideas of communal harmony, peace, equality, 
and the right to free speech and dissent. 

Mutt: A mutt or matha is a Sanskrit word meaning “a monastery or 
institute or college”; centres of Vedanta studies started by Adi 
Shankara; besides philosophy and religious education, a mutt is also 
the centre for diverse studies such as medicine, grammar, and music; 
the monasteries host and feed students, sanyasis (monks, renouncers, 
ascetics), gurus and are led by acharyas. 

Nala and Neela: Nala (son of Vishwakarma, the great architect of the 
Devas) and Neela (son of fire-god Agni) were the architects who 
built the Ram Setu. 

Narendra: The chief disciple of the 19 century Indian mystic 
Ramakrishna; Narendranath Datta rechristened as Swami 
Vivekananda; famous for his Chicago address; he introduced Indian 
philosophies of Vedanta and Yoga to the Western world. 

Obama: Barack Obama, 44th US President; also a civil rights attorney 
and academic; Obamacare, a US federal statute, was signed into law 
by him. 

Om: Om or Aum is the most sacred syllable and mantra in Hinduism. 
The syllable is often chanted either independently or before a mantra; 
it signifies the essence of the Ultimate Reality, consciousness or a¢man. 
The Om sound is the primordial sound and is called the Shabda- 
Brahma (Brahma as sound). Brahma is the Supreme Self, Ultimate 
Reality, Creator of all Existence. 

Panchayat: An assembly of five (wise and respected elderly) persons 
chosen/elected and accepted by the local community to settle disputes 
between individuals and between villages; the oldest system of local 
government in the Indian subcontinent; a system of local self- 
governance system in India at the village or small-town level. 

Pandal: A fabricated structure, either temporary or permanent, either 
outside a building or in an open area used for a religious or other 
events like wedding, fair, exhibition or festival. 

Pandavas: The five acknowledged sons of Pandu, by his two wives Kunti 
and Madri in the Mahabharata; they are Yudhishthira, Bhima, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva; together they fought and won the great war 
Mahabharata against their cousins, the Kauravas. 

Pandu: In the Mahabharata, the king of Hastinapur, Pandu, is the son 
of Vichitravirya and his second wife, Ambalika from Vyasa. He is 
more popularly known as the earthly father of the Pandavas, who 
were called so after him. He was said to be an excellent archer, a 
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responsible and great warrior, who expanded his kingdom during his 
rule. While hunting in a forest, Pandu mistook Rishi Kindama and 
his wife for deer and shot arrows at them killing the conjugal couple. 
The dying Rishi cursed him that when Pandu approaches his wife 
with love he will die. Upset Pandu, childless at that time, renounced 
his kingdom and went to the forest. Hastinapur was left in the 
command of his elder brother, the blind Dhritarashtra. After 15 years 
of celibacy when Kunti and his sons were away, Pandu suddenly 
became strongly attracted to his wife Madri. Due to the 
aforementioned curse, he died after attempting to be intimate with 
her. Madzri, out of repentance and grief, committed sazi burning herself 
alive on her husband’s funeral pyre. 

Parashurama: Son of the Brahmin sage Jamadagni and his wife Renuka; 
the only Vishnu avatar who never dies, never returns to abstract Vishnu 
and lives in meditative retirement besides co-existing with other 
Vishnu avatars Rama and Krishna; mentor to Bhishma, Drona and 
Karna in the Mahabharata war; an angry Brahmin who with his axe 
killed a large number of Kshatriya warriors who were abusing their 
power; kills his own mother at his father’s command as she had 
committed a sin by having lustful thoughts after seeing a young couple 
frolicking in water; asks his father for the revival of his mother on 
being asked to seek a boon for his obedience; repentant Parashurama 
also expiates his sin of matricide. Different regions in India have places 
associated with Parashurama e.g. Parashurama Kshetrain Konkan region, 
Parshuram ni bhoomi (from Vapi to Tapi) in South Gujarat and the 
Parshurama Kund in Lohit district of Arunachal Pradesh. 

Parmarth Ashram: Founded in 1942 by Swami Shukdevanandji 
Maharaj, Parmarth Niketan Ashram is located in the lap of the lush 
Himalayas, along the banks of the Ganges in Rishikesh, Uttarakhand. 

Partition: The partition of British India on communal ground led to 
the creation of India and Pakistan in 1947. The partition displaced 
between 10-12 million people along religious lines, creating 
overwhelming refugee crisis in the newly constituted dominions; there 
was large-scale violence, with estimates of loss of life accompanying 
or preceding the partition disputed and varying between several 
hundred thousand and two million. The violent nature of the partition 
created an atmosphere of hostility and suspicion between India and 
Pakistan that plagues their relationship to the present. 

Prayagraj: The beautiful city called Allahabad (25.45°N 81.84°E) was 
renamed as Prayagraj on 16 October 2018; the confluence (Prayag) 
of the Rivers Ganga, Yamuna and mythical Saraswati being most 
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sacred is called the Emperor of Five Prayags (Panch Prayag) and 
therefore crowned in the ancient Indian scriptures as “Teertharaj’ (the 
holiest of pilgrimage centres of India); the name Prayag or Prayagraj 
is a sandhi of the words Pra meaning ‘first’ and Yag (from yajfa), 
meaning ‘devotion, worship, or offering’. It is believed that Lord 
Brahma performed the very first yajfia in this land. Rig Veda and 
some puranas mention this place as Prayag giving it a high religious 
value in India; one of the oldest cities in India and the most populous 
district in the state; a fusion of sanctity, religion, traditions, history 
and architecture that offers varied experiences from historical to 
religious; the Kumbh (held here every six years) and the Mahakumbh 
(held every 12 years at Sangam) are the largest gatherings of pilgrims 
on earth; has also played a leading role in the development of Hindi, 
Sanskrit, English and Urdu literatures; for the Mughals; the city had 
a great strategic importance to control their empire and it also became 
a prominent administrative hub during the British era; an important 
centre of education in ancient India as well as modern India. 

Prithvi: A Sanskrit word meaning earth/ ground/ land; a tactical surface- 
to-surface missile developed under Kalam’s leadership. 

Puja: Worship; a female name. 

Puri: Puri (the contracted form of Jagannath Puri or Purusottama Puri/ 
Kshetra) is a beach city with its most famous attraction as the 
Jagannath (Lord of the Universe; a form of Lord Vishnu) temple, 
one of the four must-visit pilgrimage sites for Hindus (Char Dham), 
the town is famous for the annual Rath Yatra, or chariot festival, in 
which the three principal deities in the Jagannath temple are pulled 
on huge and elaborately decorated temple cars. The majestic history 
and heritage of Puri date back to the 3rd century BC. Puri region 
was also known as Utkal. Puri, Konark and Bhubaneshwar complete 
the Golden Triangle of Odisha. 

Pushkin: Alexander Sergeyevich Pushkin (1799-1837) was a Russian 
poet, novelist, playwright, and short-story writer; often considered to 
be the greatest Russian poet and founder of modern Russian literature. 

Queen’s Way: Same as Janpath (see supra). 

Radha: Radha was the Pradhan Gopika (the head of the milkmaids) in 
Braj Dham; she was the wife of another gopa but was the dearest of 
Krishna’s consorts and his constant companion during his days in 
Vrindavan. She is interpreted in several ways as symbolizing the 
human soul and the male, Krishna, as symbolizing God; she is the 
power potency of the Supreme Personality of Godhead, Krishna; she 
is the personification of pure devotional service unto Krishna (d4ak¢i 
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devi); she is thought of as the Supreme Goddess in her own right 
and celebrated on the festive day of Radhastami. The love of Krishna 
and Radha has been given expression in the lyrical poetry of many 
Indian languages, particularly Bengali. 

Rajneesh: Literally, the moon from Sanskrit rajani (night) and isha 
(lord); an Indian spiritual guru and philosopher known as Acharya/ 
Bhagwan/ Shree Rajneesh and later as Osho (1931-1990); critical of 
traditional religion; took an interest in many methods to expand 
consciousness viz. breath control, yogic exercises, meditation, 
mindfulness, fasting, love, the occult and hypnosis. He emphasized 
the importance of celebration, courage, creativity and humour — 
qualities that he viewed as being suppressed by adherence to static 
belief systems, religious tradition and socialisation; also known as 
“the sex guru’ for advocating a more open attitude to human sexuality; 
his 1968 lecture series was later published under the title From Sex to 
Superconsciousness, his teachings have had a notable impact on Western 
New Age thought (particularly on the German philosopher Peter 
Sloterdijk) and their popularity has increased markedly since his death. 

Ram: Ram connotes two contextual meanings: “dark-coloured” and 
“delightful”; the seventh incarnation of Lord Vishnu, a major deity 
in Hinduism; a central figure in the epic Ramayana; born to Kaushalya 
and King Dasharatha in Ayodhya; though born in a royal family his 
life was challenged by unexpected changes and difficult circumstances 
such as an exile; as an ideal character he dealt with ethical questions 
and moral dilemmas with equanimity in accordance with dharma. 

Ram Jhula: An iconic landmark of Rishikesh, Ram Jhula is an iron 
suspension bridge across the river Ganges; a connecting bridge 
between Sivananda Ashram (Muni Ki Reti) and Gita Bhawan 
(Swargashram). 

Ram Setu: Ram Setu or Ram’s Bridge or Adam's Bridge is a chain of 
limestone shoals between Pamban Island (Rameswaram, Tamil Nadu) 
and Mannar Island (Sri Lanka). 

Ram, Ravan, Sita and the vanars: Lord Ram’s wife Sita was abducted 
by Ravana. Vanar (monkey) king Sugriva and Ravan’s brother 
Vibhishana helped Ram in rescuing Sita from Lanka. Vanar is also 
an anagram of Ravan. 

Ramani Bina: An author, socialite, designer, social activist and 
entrepreneur in luxury and hospitality sector; shot into prominence 
after Jessica Lall was shot dead at Delhi’s Tamarind Court Bar. 

Rameswaram: One of the four divine pilgrimage sites (Char Dham) 
for Hindus; the Ramanathaswamy (Shiva) temple, revered both by 
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Shaivas and Vaishnavas, is one of the twelve Jyotirlinga shrines; the 
deity in the temple was raised and sanctified by Lord Ram who 
performed a yajvia here in an effort to build a bridge across the ocean 
to reach Lanka to rescue his wife Sita from her abductor Ravan who 
is said to be the purohit (head priest). 

Ramalingam: A Tamil male name showing affinity with Ram. Due to 
the Tamil tradition of using patronymic surnames it may also be a 
surname for males and females. 

Ravan: The villain in the epic Ramayana; the king of Lanka, a devotee 
of Lord Shiva, a great scholar, a capable ruler and a maestro of the 
veena but someone who wished to overpower the devas. He kidnapped 
Sita, the wife of Ram, to exact revenge on Ram and his brother 
Lakshman for having cut off the nose of his sister Shurpanakha. 

Regal Cinema: Designed by the architect Walter Sykes George and 
built in 1932 the Regal Building/ Theatre / Cinema, a single screen 
cinema hall and theatre, situated in Connaught Place, New Delhi, 
was once the biggest in New Delhi. It served as a venue for ballets, 
plays and talkies. Of the three floors the first and second were sold to 
Madame Tussauds in 1996 to open a wax museum in the building. 
The design of the building is a combination of Georgian and Mughal 
architecture. The pavement in front of the Regal Building is patrolled 
by itinerant vendors flogging sunglasses, socks and handkerchiefs. 
One can find a lot of vendors in the open market where books, shoes 
and daily use clothing can be found. 

Revelations: The Revelation, or simply Revelation, the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ (from its opening words) or the Apocalypse, is the final 
book of the New Testament and therefore also the final book of the 
Christian Bible. 

Rina Dhaka: An Indian fashion designer and a great entrepreneur. 

Royal Crescent in Bath: The Royal Crescent is a row of 30 terraced 
houses laid out in a sweeping crescent in the city of Bath, England. 
Designed by the architect John Wood, the Younger and built between 
1767 and 1774, it is among the greatest examples of Georgian 
architecture to be found in the United Kingdom. While the Royal 
Crescent is semi-circular and a three storied residential structure, 
Connaught Place had only two floors, which made almost a complete 
circle intended to house commercial establishments on the ground 
with residential space on the first floor. 

Sahib: A loanword of Arabic origin meaning “owner” in English, 
commonly used in the Indian sub-continent as a courteous term like 
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“Mister/ master”; used as a term of address or an honorific; may be 
used a prefix or suffix with a male name. 

Salwar and Kurta: A dress worn by men and women in northern India 
and Pakistan; a sa/war is similar to pajamas or pants, wide at the top 
and tightened loosely around the ankles with hard material; a kurta 
(or sometimes uri, for women) is a loose collarless shirt typically 
falling either just above or somewhere below the knees of the wearer. 

Sandesh: Literally, a message; a popular dessert originating from the 
Bengal region, prepared by kneading up the three basic ingredients 
sugar, chhena (cottage cheese) and cardamom powder. 

Sanjay: A virtuous character in the poetic epic Mahabharata, the son of 
the charioteer Gavalgana, Dhritarashtra’s advisor and charioteer and 
a disciple of sage Krishna Dwaipayana Veda Vyasa; narrates to 
Dhritarashtra the action in the climactic battle of Kurukshetra, which 
includes the Bhagavad Gita as he was gifted, by the sage Vyasa, to see 
events at a distance (divya-drishti) right in front of him; “represents 
intuitive knowledge, which arises from long and arduous spiritual 
practice, predominance of sattva and inner awakening”. 

Sapt Rishis: Literally, the seven sages; extolled at many places in the 
Vedas and elsewhere; the earliest list as given in Jaiminiya Brahmana 
(2.218-221) includes: Agastya, Atri, Bhardwaja, Gautam, Jamadagni, 
Vashistha, and Vishvamitra. In ancient Indian astronomy, the 
constellation of the Big Dipper (Ursa Major) is called sapzarishi, with 
the seven stars representing seven sages, viz. Vashistha, Marichi, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Atri, Angiras, and Kratu. 

Saraswati: The goddess of knowledge, music, art, wisdom, and learning. 
A part of the trinity (Tridevi) of Saraswati, Lakshmi and Parvati 
who help the trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva to create, maintain 
and regenerate the Universe respectively. Saraswati is worshipped 
during Durga Puja as the daughter of goddess Durga. Saraswati is 
often depicted as a beautiful woman dressed in pure white 
(symbolizing sattwa guna or purity, discrimination for true knowledge, 
insight and wisdom), often seated on a white lotus (symbolizing light, 
knowledge and truth). Her four hands symbolically mirror her 
husband Brahma’s four heads, representing manas (mind, sense), buddhi 
(intellect, reasoning), citta (imagination, creativity) and ahamkara (self 
consciousness, ego). The four hands hold items with symbolic 
meaning—a book (the Vedas representing the universal, divine, eternal 
and true knowledge as well as all forms of learning), a rosary (mala 
representing the power of meditation, inner reflection and spirituality), 
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a water pot (represents the purifying power to separate right from 
wrong, the clean from the unclean, and essence from the inessential) 
and a veena (the musical instrument represents all creative arts and 
sciences that create harmony). She rides a swan (Aamsa), a sacred 
bird, which symbolizes the ability to discriminate between good and 
evil, essence from the outward show and the eternal from the 
evanescent. 

Saree: A garment worn by women in the Indian subcontinent, consisting 
of a long piece of cotton or silk wrapped around the body with one 
end draped over the head or over one shoulder. 

Scarlet Letter ‘A’: The Scarlet Letter: A Romance (1850) is a historical 
novel set in Puritan Massachusetts Bay Colony during the years 1642 
to 1649 by the American author Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Serena Williams: Serena Jameka Williams (b. 1981) is an American 
professional tennis player who holds the most Grand Slam titles in 
singles, doubles, and mixed doubles combined among active players. 

Shaktipat: Literally, the transmission of psychic/spiritual energy; a 
simple and quick method of awakening the Kundalini. Shaktipat can 
be transmitted in person or at a distance, through an object such as a 
flower or fruit, or with a sacred word or mantra, or by a look, thought 
or touch — the last usually to the ajfia chakra or the third eye of the 
recipient. Shaktipat is considered an act of grace (anugraha) on the 
part of the guru or the divine. It cannot be imposed by force, nor can 
a receiver make it happen. The very consciousness of the god or guru 
is held to enter into the Self of the disciple, constituting an initiation 
into the school or the spiritual family (Au/a) of the guru. 

Sheshnag: King of all nagas (serpents) in Hindu mythology. In the 
Puranas, Shesha is said to hold all the planets of the universe on his 
hoods and to constantly sing the glories of Lord Vishnu from all his 
mouths. Vishnu is often depicted as resting on Sheshnag. He is said 
to have descended to earth in two human forms: Lakshmana, brother 
of Vishnu’s avatar Rama, and Balarama, brother of Vishnu’s avatar 
Krishna. 

Shiva: Literally, the auspicious, propitious, gracious, benign, kind, 
benevolent, friendly; one of the principal deities in Hinduism; in 
Shaivism tradition, Shiva is one of the supreme beings who creates, 
protects and transforms the universe; “The Destroyer” within the 
Trimurti, the Hindu Trinity, that includes Brahma and Vishnu. There 
are many both benevolent and fearsome depictions of Shiva. In 
benevolent aspects, he is depicted as an omniscient Yogi who lives an 
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ascetic life on Mount Kailash as well as a householder with wife Parvati 
and his two children, Ganesha and Kartikeya. In his fierce aspects, he 
is often depicted slaying demons. Shiva is also known as Adiyogi Shiva 
and is regarded as the patron god of yoga, meditation and arts. 

Shivoham: Shivoham means “I am Shiva”; a line culled from Adi 
Shankara’s Nirvana Shatakam or Atma Shatakam, the underlying idea 
is that ‘I am not bound by anything, be it physical (materialistic) or 
mental (in the form of any idea), I am the blissful consciousness, I 
am Shiva’; when one repeats Shivoham one says, “I am eternal. 1 am 
pure. I am intelligent. I am free, I am unbounded consciousness”. It 
is a mantra which reminds us of our oneness with the Absolute, the 
Transcendent, the Ultimate Reality—the Truth. One can experience 
a state of detachment and the feeling of being free. This is the ultimate 
happiness, to see the changing nature of the world and to flow through 
it, untouched. 

Sierra Leone: The Republic of Sierra Leone, informally Salone, is a 
country on the southwest coast of West Africa on the Atlantic Ocean. 
It’s known for the white-sand beaches lining the Freetown Peninsula. 

Sita: A character in the Ramayana; found in a furrow in a ploughed 
field; was adopted by King Janaka; wife of Ram; an ideal of Indian 
womanhood; a reincarnation of Lakshmi. 

Sivananda Ashram: The Sivananda Ashram is the headquarters (at 
Sivanandanagar, Near Rishikesh, Uttarakhand) and spiritual focal 
point of a vast worldwide organisation called The Divine Life Society. 

Steffi Graf: Stefanie Maria Graf (b. 1969) is a German former professional 
tennis player who entered pro tennis at 13 and became one of the 
sport’s top players. Known for her powerful forehand, Graf won 22 
Grand Slam singles titles; in 1988, she had a “Golden Slam,” winning 
all four major competitions and Olympic gold in one calendar year. 

Subhadra: In the Mahabharata, the beautiful girl Subhadra is the 
daughter of Vasudeva and Rohini Devi; the sister of Sarana and the 
half-sister of Krishna and Balarama; Subhadra and Arjuna admired 
each other though they had not met; sensing their love for each other 
Lord Krishna suggested the abduction of Subhadra to Arjuna when 
she went at the temple to worship the Lord Rudra and get married 
in his own kingdom; he also advised Subhadra to drive the chariot to 
avoid any confrontation with the army; in normal circumstances their 
marriage would have been impossible as Arjuna was already married 
to (temperamental) Draupadi and Balarama had fixed Subhadra’s 
marriage with Duryodhana, one of his disciples of Gada Yudha; the 
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biggest outcome of the marriage is the reinforcement of the alliance 
between the Yadavas and the Pandavas. 

Suyodhan: In the Mahabharata, Suyodhana was the eldest of the 
Kauravas, the hundred sons of blind king Dhritarashtra and queen 
Gandhari; also known as Duryodhana (literally, the one with whom 
the fight is extremely hard). 

Swarga Ashram: One of the peaceful places on the left bank of the 
Ganges between Rishikesh and Laxman Jhula. 

Sycamores: Known as the sycamore (Acer pseudoplatanus) in the United 
Kingdom and the sycamore maple in the United States, is applied to 
several types of fig-mulberry trees; notable for its use by ancient 
Egyptians to make mummy cases. 

Thames: The second-longest river in the UK that flows through 
southern England including London; known in parts as the Isis. 

Topchees: Gunners in Indian army during the colonial rule. 

Trichy: Also known as Tiruchirappalli. Literally, the city of heaven; an 
ancient city of Tamil Nadu in south India. 

Trupti Desai: An Indian political activist and the founder of the 
Bhumata Brigade, a Pune-based social activist organization. 

Uma: The goddess of fertility, love, beauty, marriage, children, devotion, 
divine strength and power in Hinduism; known by many other names, 
she is the gentle and nurturing aspect of the Supreme Hindu goddess 
Adi Parashakti,; one of the central deities of the Goddess-oriented 
Shakta sect; along with Lakshmi and Saraswati, she forms the trinity 
of Hindu goddesses (Tridevi). 

Vaishampayan: An important and intelligent disciple of Vyasa, 
Vaisampayana, was in charge of the yajus; he was taught Nigada 
(Yajurveda). He expanded the Jaya, the original 8,800 verses of the 
Mahabharata, to 24,000 verses under the name Bharata and recited 
the slokas of the Mahabharata to King Janmejaya during his snake 
sacrifice. 

Vaman: Literally dwarf; the fifth incarnation of Maha Vishnu to restore 
cosmic balance by creatively defeating the demon king Mahabali, 
who had acquired disproportionate power over the universe. 
According to Hindu mythology, Mahabali, sponsors a sacrifice and 
gift-giving ceremony to consolidate his power; Vishnu appears at 
this ceremony as a dwarf mendicant Brahmin called Vaman. When 
Vaman’s turn comes to receive a gift, Mahabali offers him whatever 
riches and material wealth he would like, but Vaman refuses everything 
and states he would just like three paces of land. Mahabali finds the 
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dwarf’s request amusingly small and irrevocably grants it. Vaman then 
grows into a giant of cosmic proportions. In one step he covers the 
earth and the underworld, in another the heavens, and for the third, 
Mahabali offers his head on which Vamana steps, sending the demon 
king to the pasala (netherworld). 

Varanasi: Another name for Kashi/ Banaras; one of world’s oldest living 
cities situated on the confluence of Varuna and Assi rivers; according 
to a legend, the city was founded by Lord Shiva; the centre of the 
earth in Hindu Cosmology; the religious and cultural capital of India, 
regarded as holy by Buddhists, Hindus and Jains; every devout Hindu 
hopes to visit the city at least once in a lifetime, take a holy dip at the 
famous ghats of the Ganga, walk the pious Panchakosi road that bounds 
the city, and, if God wills, die here in old age; dying in Kashi is equivalent 
to dying at the feet of the Almighty. Raja Rao in his “On the Ganga 
Ghat” writes: “Virtue does not grow easily in Benaras. And vice has no 
better place. For all come here to burn.” Kashi Vishwanath temple, one 
of the twelve Jyotirlingas, the holiest of Shiva temples, was demolished 
by Aurangzeb and he constructed the Gyanvapi Mosque on its site. 
The current structure of the temple was built on an adjacent site by 
the Maratha ruler, Ahilya Bai Holkar of Indore in 1780. 

Veena: One of the oldest Indian musical stringed instruments seen in 
the hands of goddess Saraswati. 

Vindhyachal: One of the most sacred Shaktipeeths of goddess 
Vindhyavasini who, according to the Markandeya Purana, had 
incarnated to kill Mahishasura; a town having the temple of 
Vindhyavasini, located in Mirzapur district of Uttar Pradesh in 
northern India. 

Vishnu: One of the principal deities of Hinduism; the Supreme Being/ 
Absolute Truth in the Vaishnavite tradition. Vishnu is the “preserver” 
in the Hindu triad (Trimurti) that includes Brahma and Shiva. 

Whitman: A nineteenth century American poet, essayist, and journalist. 

Yajiia: Literally, to make a sacrifice; has several types; every Brahmin is 
supposed to perform five types of yajrias viz. Bhut Yajna, Manushya 
Yajna, Pitra Yajna, Dev Yajna, and Brahma Yajna daily. Havan is one 
of the processes of the ritual of yajvia. 

Yamuna: The second largest tributary river of the Ganges (Ganga); the 
longest tributary in India; originates from the Yamunotri Glacier on 
the south-western slopes of Bandarpunch peaks of the Lower Himalayas 
in Uttarakhand. It merges with the Ganges at Triveni Sangam, Prayagraj, 
the site of Kumbh Mela, a Hindu festival held every 12 years. 
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AFTERWORDS 


A Cross-Cultural Journey of Self-Discovery 


his new volume of poems 
Unwinding Self speaks for 
itself on the artistic talents of 


its author Prof. Susheel Kumar Sharma. 
As in his previous work like The Door is 
Half Open, Prof. Sharma’s knowledge of 
his native Hindu culture is interestingly 
blended and, somehow, complemented, 
by the intellectual voices coming from the 
Western world; in particular, the English 
literary tradition. 

Unwinding Self reads, as its title suggests, almost as a 
contemplative meditation or devotional chant on what it is to be 
human. It does so with a touching nearness and intense familiarity, 
paying close attention to minor but important details that go 
largely unnoticed in our contemporary and hasty world of rapid 
change. In spite of the many sensitive and even subversive themes 
intended to raise awareness on the wide range of problems and 
dilemmas that our world faces, there is underlying tone of 
sympathetic multi-coloured understanding that reaches and 
engages the reader into a cross-cultural journey of self-discovery. 

There are many types of poems; some are short and more lyrical; 
others are longer narrative poems. The volume opens with a piece 
entitled ‘Snapshots’, visual fragments, as if painting with words, 
in the style of Ezra Pound. Like life itself, these casual and 
apparently disconnected moments of contemporary occurrences 
reveal their ultimate hidden message at the end of the reading 
and transformative journey, when the collage of images becomes 
a visual whole. The last poem of the volume returns to Pound, 
this time illuminated with the Hindu tradition and the stories of 
the Mahabharata, each synthesized in three fundamental thematic 
verses. Thus, like the river Ganga, the sacred Hindu representation 
of the flow of life, the collection moves from the present to the 
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past, a well-devised fluvial poiesis that coerces the readers into 
meditation about the futility of material pursuits, while lifting 
their minds and offering subliminal comfort in the journey through 
the circles of consciousness and existence. Wandering alone or 
with others, delving into the routines of life or flowing into 
undiscovered territories, the volume also voices the unheard, 
bridging the distance between near and far. 

While the collection offers a wide display of themes and 
dilemmas, I have chosen a few poems where I can hear women’s 
voices. Like Ganga, or Anna Livia Plurabelle in another cosmic 
tale reaching out to life and death in James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake, 
the voices may come in the form of bubbling murmurs, as in the 
long narrative entitled “Bubli”, or in the heavy rain and storm of 
“Durga Puja 2013”. 

I have witnessed the oma and bhog (fire oblation) ceremonies, 
followed by the sindoorkhela (immersion in the confluence of the 
three rivers Tribeni Sangam) during Durga Puja. During the 
festival the celebration of women’s empowerment was everywhere. 
For Western readers with little knowledge of Hindu myths, Susheel 
Sharma provides a glossary attached to the volume. Durga festival 
marks the victory of the warrior goddess in her battle against a 
shape-shifting demon. In Sharma’s poem, the soul longs to be 
with Durga and her manifestations: Kumari goddess of fertility, 
and Mai, the mother. The mother figure is revered on a“monumental 
pandal, the home for Ma for four days”. The devotional and dreamy 
atmosphere of the first three stanzas contrast with the sudden 
awareness of the outside world and the coming storm, since Durga 
Puja is, in part, a post-monsoon harvest festival: 

Darkness saves birds/ From getting chased. / Tigers run 
into thick forest./ Dolphins stay where they are. / Nobody 
bothers the sea gulls. / Will the ninety lakhs hang hopes 
on evacuation? 

The sound of dhak, which accompanies the ritual, helps ‘dispel 
the clouds’, and the celebration of rain washes all impurities so 
that the narrator can walk barefoot. “Durga Puja 2013” is the first 
piece in a collection where several poems are dedicated to the 
difficulties women face in the world. Mahishasura, the shape- 
shifting deceptive demon vanquished by Durga, symbolizes some 
of these difficulties. 
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The second poem that struck me is “Me, A Black Doxy”. Here 
we move away from India and, using slang North-American 
English, the author gives voice to the life experiences of a black 
prostitute in the United States. A lonely migrant in a foreign land, 
the Christian woman struggles to make a living for herself, 
contemplating whether it is right or not to sell her body for money. 

Aint it prophesied in the Holy book:/ “None eye pitied 
thee, / to do any of these unto thee, / to have compassion 
upon thee; / but thou wast cast out in the open field, / to 
the lothing of thy person, / in the day that thou wast born.” 
(Ezekiel 16: 5) 

The struggle for self-respect becomes particularly strong and 
touching in the repetition of verses which start with an assertive 
personal pronoun: 

Me not alone? In the crowded street / Me not alone? / 
They ave white, grey, pink hair / Me’ave black hair — me 
not alone / There’s a crowd with black hair. / Me’ave no 
black money / Me not alone? / Ain't my money black? 

The dilemma is presented in a poignant way. The nameless 
narrator pays her taxes (no black money), and works hard. Still, 
society rejects her. 

How is my money black? / Wages of sin is death. / Me 
works for belly not death; / Belly dance is no black art; / 
Me paid fee to learn it with effort / Body turned blue and 
writhed in ache; / My soul ain't black. 

In the poem, Sharma chooses to give voice to the prostitute; not 
only to show her exploitation, and to openly blame men: 

He could have spent that amount / On his wife, on his 
children. [...] 

The entire poem is conceived as an obvious Durga chant for 
the empowerment of women, where everyone is coerced to 
empathize with the prostitute’s marginality. 

My skin is black / My soul ain’t black / My money ain't 
black / Their acts is black; / Me ain't alone / My soul is 
with me / My God is with me. / Me ain't contaminated, / 
Me ain’t a sinner. /Me is the Lord’s faithful bride / And, 
thou art the man. 

The theme of migration is taken up again in “Thus Spake a 
Woman’, a shorter piece where, again, Sharma sympathizes with 
a woman, who remembers her flight with the man she loves, in 
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search of the American dream. But her dreams are broken, and 
she laments over what she left back in India. Her sadness and 
loneliness is moving. Her husband, better acclimatized to the new 
culture, is no longer by her side. Her child, not well-adapted to 
the new culture, might be deeply depressed and heading for suicide. 
The woman remembers her difficulties in conception; the pujas 
and prayers she did, thinking she was not fertile. But barrenness 
was not in her own nature. It was all around her in the new land. 

The final pieces I will briefly comment upon are entitled “Bubli 
Poems”, a long narrative about the journey of a village girl in the 
city; once more, Allahabad. 

Bubli comes from a village / Where a dish connection 
was available / Courtesy some Panchayat scheme / 
Sponsored by the state government / With a loan from 
the World Bank. 

The punch in the above lines on the World Bank’s policies and 
the state government’s actions is quite obvious. Bubli is attracted 
by the apparently carefree city life. 

Next day the people in Allahabad / Have a gleeful morning 
on all the known squares / Where the newspaper vendors 
sit cross legged / Mourning with their piles, waiting for a 
customer / To buy a paper, local or national / But people 
holding their earthen glasses in one hand / Sip tea and 
read all newspapers for free. / The most important news 
today they discuss is / Of the affair of a girl and two 
amorous lads, / Hurled bombs and pistol shots. 

In her search for personal freedom, she tries different activities: 
she becomes a dancer and a cheer-leader in sexy outfit, a tennis 
player in a tiny mini-skirt. 

Bubli can dress well now / She can dress as she likes now 
[...] / The village is hid behind the trees / Who cares for 
a bullock cart / When a modern car is right in front? / 
She can make a fast buck in the city of joy. [...] 

She could be nominated to represent the district; / But 
her dress was a problem; she was playing wearing a/ Salwar 
and kurta; she needed a skirt, / The smaller, the better 
suggested the coach. [...] / The coach said she could not 
be recommended / To represent the state if she did not 
meet / The Secretary of the Association privately. / That 
she was a lone female in the man’s world 
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All these liberation promises do not work for Bubli. She cannot 
find happiness in the city. With deep dilemmas in her mind, she 
visits a sage for advice, still struggling with self determination: 

Bubli is sitting before her master / Cross legged like Apala 
must have / To ask questions, to seek knowledge / And to 
defeat the sage to prove her / Wit, logic, strength and 
worthiness. [...] / A thousand questions are asked, and / 
The master gazes into the thin air; / Bubli is bubbling 
with puzzles. 

In her conflicting agony, Bubli decides to go directly to the temple: 

In their wisdom the temple authorities / Had provided 
for two queues but / Bubli felt segregated; discrimination / 
Even in the house of the Lord / Pinched her; she wanted 
to ask / Questions but “Keep silence” plates / Checked 
her momentarily; / Like many others there / She sat cross 
legged and tried to meditate. / The questions resurfaced 
in hordes. [...] /Answers were not coming. 

The poem tackles feminist struggle for liberation in India 
although, like other poems in the volume, it reaches out to the 
world. The condemnation and rejection suffered by women from 
small country communities and certain social groups, including 
the Muslims, is there. Echoes from the news on similar issues 
spring from all corners of the verses. 

Bubli is worried about the growing / Weight of sin around 
her world. / Neither feminism nor socialism provides / 
Any clue; a blame game has been on; / Some blame 
poverty; some the IMF; / Some the UN; some the 
environment; / Some the arms race; some the crony’s lust; / 
Some the US's craving for power; / Some the UK’s greed. / 
Bubli is looking for happiness; / How can a worried person 
be happy? 

Bubli prays to all the Hindu goddesses for strength: Durga, 
Saraswati, Jai Kali, Jai Ma, and more. She searches solace in 
Krishna, and even Christ, moving from one shrine to another. 
Thinking that she is capable of taking life into her hands and 
making her own decisions, Bubli fails. The poem closes the circle 
and flows back to Durga Puja, with Bubli aspiring for Mukti 
(liberation from the circle of life) and Moksha (freedom from 
Samsara or material world). All her previous dancing moves have 
now taught her that 
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One has to synchronise with the symphony / To be a part 
of the harmony; / Self-consciousness has to be lost / To 
be a part of the great love 

Bubli is not capable of forgetting her own self-consciousness, 
and the poem concludes that she is not yet ready for salvation. 

Like Susheel Sharma’s collection, my commentary finishes where 
it started, in the continuous transformation of life; in the flow of 
Ganga. In an interview with Syed Ahmad Raza Abidi titled “To 
Serve the Cause of the Universe”, Susheel explains that creativity 
is an innate faculty that people use to illuminate the world. As 
William Blake would have put it, the poet is a sensitive soul 
who can use this faculty to “transform from one domain into 
another” (p. 151). This is the definition of cognitive metaphor, 
as Lakoff and Johnson (1980) would have it in Metaphors We 
Live By. The linguist and the philosopher go on to say that 
metaphor is a creative mechanism that turns the abstract into the 
concrete and vice versa in dynamic flux. Indeed, stagnant water 
corrupts. Everything has to flow, and solutions must be found for 
the dilemmas that men and women face. 

With the hand of a painter, Sharma is able to capture a 
kaleidoscopic scenario made up of micro concrete moments of 
conflicting life events, turning them into a macro-cosmic 
experience; a larger perspective which encompasses the harmonic 
sublime. Sharma's collection is an extraordinary and successful 
attempt to unwind the ambiguous, complex and colourful nature 
of all human selves. This volume of poems is a joy for readers all 
over the world and a chant for sympathetic cross-cultural 
understanding. 

—Asun Lépex-Varela is an Associate Professor at the Department of 
English Studies, Complutense University of Madrid, Spain. Her 
research interests are Comparative Literature, Cultural Studies, as well 
as Cognitive and Intermedial Semiotics. She was President of the 
European Society of Comparative Literature from 2017 to 2019. She 
is an honorary member of the Poetry Award Committee of Beijing 
Literature and Art Network and editor and member of the scientific 
committee of various academic journals. 
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Interrogating the Allusive Moments 


oming to Susheel Kumar 
Sharma’s poems from the 
western literary tradition in 


which I was brought up is a delightful 
surprise. I should add at once that it is 
equally delightful to see the great extent 
to which poetry is still read and practised 
in India, something that can no longer 
be said of poetry in the West. There is, 
therefore, something of a contemporary 
tradition in Indian-English-language 


Donovan Roebert 


poetry, and in this tradition — playfully cynical, tricky, widely al- 
lusive, all-embracing, Sharma’s poems have their obvious place. 

Take the fifth stanza from the first poem, “Snapshots”, and 
immediately the reader will see what I mean: 

Tsunami hits Japan. / God is resting in heaven. / Where 
is my old father? / Emails will be checked later. 

All at once one is transported into a realm of Joycean fragments 
that work uncannily to suggest the Whole: the whole, I mean, of 
the domain of human experience — the mystery as well as the 
concreteness contained in the experience of the cosmos that 
confronts us. And this can be said of all the poems in this 
collection, whether miniature and immediately impactful, or more 
measured, lengthy and thoughtful. 

There is a good deal of sudden, unexpected humour too — a 
keenness of wit that dallies with irreverence without, in the end, 
succumbing to cynicism. The last stanza of the poem on the 
“Durga Puja in 2013” will make clear what I mean: 

I can walk barefoot. / A plant in a pot survives with water. / 
Phailan is a spent force. / Gopalpur summons again. / 
Who needs free corn? / Who wants crap hair? 

It is characteristic of this collection of poems that questions 
pop up everywhere: “Where is my old father? / Who wants crap 
hair?’ These interrogative moments, interspersed throughout the 
poetic play of open-ended statement, always function to pull us 
up short: to show that we can never be sure, not only of what we 
are asserting but also as to the rightness of the kind of questions 
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life imposes on us. If I say, then, that these poems are a kind of 
groping about in the dark, putting questions regarding such diverse 
but interdependent facets of our being as beauty, ugliness, justice 
and injustice, I mean ‘groping about’ in the highest sense, the sense 
that implies a precursory insight. 

The subject matter of the poems is as wide-ranging as the myriad 
day-to-day problems we all face — whether religious, philosophic, 
or purely social — and this fact only works to increase, by reason of 
its almost random diversity, the interest and engaging charm of 
the collection. There is seldom a boring moment; one is always 
wondering what will come next, and why. 

Take the opening lines of ‘The Destitute’, coming as they do on 
the heels of a piece about the perils of the student-teacher 
relationship in the widest psychological-social sense: 

To hide my brown colour /I dress in white apron / Colour 
my hair silver / Use a borrowed tongue ... 

Immediately one is brought up short by an inner reality that is 
at the same time both alien and deeply familiar. One knows what 
is meant because that at which these lines point, though aimed at 
the particular and focussed through it, speak to the dilemma of 
marked otherness that underlies every experience of the 
disadvantages of individuality. 

Areas of deep darkness, too, are not left unvisited. There is 
courage in this poetry, but also disgusted judgement: 

Me ain’t contaminated, / Me ain't a sinner. / Me is the 
Lord’s faithful bride / And, thou art the man. (“Me, A 
Black Doxy”) 

There is also something almost Blakean in the quest for a 
renewed innocence, as in these lines from “Fracas”: 

Do I need wings to fly / Or the sky to make me soar? / Tam 
the bird of a cage. / I have the will / But no gas cutters. / I'll 
request an ant / To bail me out / To bite the keeper on his 
nose / And make it red / And make it bleed ... 

We note again how easily we are drawn — as with Blake — from 
the particular to the universal, how easily the cage-keeper becomes 
the metaphysical principle that deprives us of the necessary ‘gas 
cutters’. There is, moreover, the calm sense of existential injustice 
against which making the keeper’s nose red is an admonishment, 
making it bleed a desire for the kind of revenge that is existentially 
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involved in the principle of cosmic justice. There is disillusionment 
in these poems, and anger too. But it is disillusionment and anger 
so well controlled, so coloured with humour and whim, that it 
evinces at the same time a paradoxical gratitude for the sheer 
variegated range of the mere spectacle of existence. It is, one might 
say, a celebration of paradox itself. 

To perform a penance / I looked for solitude on the Ganga 

Ghats / In Haridwar. / But the honking of / Trucks and 

whizzing / of cars and speeding / Buses distracted me from / 

My mantra ... (“Chasing a Dream on the Ganges-III”) 

One is duly reminded of the Eliotic notion of being ‘distracted 
from distraction by distraction’, but Sharma’s poems don't imply 
that sense of frustrated ennui. Rather, the distractions at which 
they point seem to me to refer us to a sense of inevitable wholeness, 
becoming, as they inevitably do, a part of the mantra itself, not as 
an unwanted appendage but because they in fact belong to it: 

What is the use of / Coming thus far / For penance / If 
one does not wish to lose life? (“Chasing a Dream on the 
Ganges-III”) 

And there is the interrogative statement again. 

We get the full charmed sense of complicated corruption in the 
“Bubli Poems”. Bubli gets by without understanding the notion 
of cause and effect, of consequences. This makes her charming 
rather than repulsive to the reader. We all, at any rate, know the 
type, and above all we know it in ourselves. Again we are dealing 
with several levels of reference and awareness: the individual, the 
social, psychological, the philosophic. Bubli weaves her way among 
these givens in the trance of dancing naivete. She is ‘ignorant of 
her agony and the lost calm’. Though she will never be Katrina 
Kaif, she knows that second-best will at least deliver her from the 
confusion and hypocrisy that drive her toward her goal — the 
experience of something resembling ‘freedom’. 

This, it seems to me, is the recurrent motif in nearly all of these 
engaging poems. How to get free, and what, if anything, does 
freedom mean in concrete and experiential terms? From this point 
of view this collection is as relevant to its own local setting and 
time as it is to our common experience of life, the experience that 
never has and never can change. That is what Mr Sharma’s poetry 
celebrates in the very act of condemning it. 
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Bubli was taken to a doctor / For asking different 
questions. / She was considered to be a threat / To herself, 
not for others of course... (“Bubli Poems — VIII”) 

It is the world we know so well today (and forever) in which 
‘neither feminism nor socialism provides any clue’. She is ‘waiting 
for the moment of shaktipat from the Messiah’ but is in fact ‘not 
yet ready for salvation’. She is every woman and every man. She 
exists, in one guise or another, in every one of the poems presented 
here: 

Why did I choose to be a poet and a teacher? / Why was 
God not democratic in distributing / Intelligence to all 
equally! / Why was I not born in Prayagraj? (“The 
Unlucky”) 

We, the readers, smile because we know that — though she does 
not know it — Bubli is asking these questions too. It is in getting 
to be at home with these poems that we see the recurrent human 
dilemmas manifesting themselves at a variety of levels. This is the 
very stuff of any poetry that deserves to be commented on, and it 
is abundantly and often very eccentrically present in this collection. 
Its beguiling eccentricity, indeed, is the sugar that helps the 
medicine go down. It keeps us, as the poet says, on our toes: 

I shall keep you on your toes / You may call me by whatever 
name / You wish to. I am the consciousness / I am the 
reality, I am the water, /I am the land. Where are the 
boundaries ...? (“Rechristening the City”) 

The most wonderful thing about this little treat of poems is 
indeed its unboundedness. 

— Donovan Roebert is based in Hermanus, South Africa. He is the 
author of the play ‘Jungian Moon’, three novels “The Liberators’, “The 
Odissi Girl” and “The Rose Girl of Dharamkot’, a social satire “Lama 
Charlie's Big Bang and Whimper” and two non-fiction works 
concerning Mahayana Buddhist theory and practice, “Samdhong 
Rinpoche: Uncompromising Truth for a Compromised World” and 
“The Gospel for Buddhists and the Dharma for Christians”. His essays 
on classical Indian dance will be published by Jenny Stanford in 2020. 
Besides, Donovan is a painter and a human rights activist, and the 


founder of the SA Friends of Tibet. 
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A Mixture of Flavours 


he task of unravelling the mean 

ing of poems is never 

everybody’s glass of water. It is 
tough and always needs a critical and care- 
ful study. The metaphoric and condensed 
language used by the poets to engulf un- 
limited arrays of interpretive meanings 
adds to the semantic density of a poem. 
Susheel Kumar Sharma’s Unwinding Self 
is no exception to it. In this collection some 
of the poems deal with the lore of the spiri- 
tual Indian-Hindu mythology; certain concepts were not easy to 
be understood as I am myself an alien to them. Despite my lim- 
ited exposure to Indian culture, at some point, I too felt 
“unfamiliarized” to use the expression of the Russian-Formalist 
Critics differently. As literature is largely the product of the author’s 
environment it is not difficult to imagine how difficult it is for the 
foreign readers to attempt to read works from other cultures. Tak- 
ing cue from T. S. Eliot, Susheel Sharma has diligently prepared 
an exhaustive Glossary for such unfamiliar and unknowing read- 
ers who have never been to India and who come from an alien 
environment. Obviously the poet’s aim is to reach a world-wide 
readership, a far wider audience beyond the boundaries of the poet’s 
nationality. The Historicist, Hippolyte Taine, argues that: “Lit- 
erature is determined by the race, the moment and the milieu”; 
Susheel Sharma is no exception to this; he too would not have 
succeeded in writing in a vacuum. However, the poet is a part of 
the multi-ethnic, multi-cultural, multi-religious and multi-lingual 
Indian society, it will be unjust to judge his work as too regional or 
too much of Indian or Hindu Mythology. The explicit or im- 
plicit references to Hindu, Christian and Islamic doctrines in 
these poems set the poet free of any prejudice. Despite knowing 
fully, that the original meaning always remains with the artist, I 
resolved to read and understand Sharma’s poems. The reason is 
simple: there is no single literary composition that is the end in 
itself. If David Gilbert can confess: “Let’s make one thing clear: 
I have nothing specifically smart to say about Moby-Dick mainly 
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because I can’t pretend to understand Moby Dick” despite com- 
ing from the same cultural and religious context I may not be 
far off in attempting to understand Susheel Sharma's work. Lit- 
erary writings acquire the meanings when they are read and re- 
read with several vantage angles. 

As hinted above, it has been almost impossible for the poet to 
forget his connection to Indian-Hindu spiritual mythologies. 
Almost throughout the book, there are references to Hindu faith 
and doctrines and its philosophies. One cannot overlook how the 
river Ganges has been so reverently presented in these poems. 
Poems like ‘Snapshots’, ‘Durga Puja’, ‘Chasing a Dream on the 
Ganges’, ‘Bubli Poems’, ‘A Family by the Road’ and ‘Stories from 
Mahabharata’ are at least too spiritual to allow interfering 
comments from someone who does not know the Indian-Hindu 
spirituality. The mentions of Allahabad and Yamuna Bridge add 
to the fact that the poems were probably much centred on Indian 
society. Nevertheless, this does not mean that the poems cannot 
be thought to have meaning by people away from Indian 
subcontinent. Many poems also present general subject matters 
that are common to various civilizations. 

Structurally, in this book of poems, the poet has had a mixture 
of flavours. The poems range from long numbered stanzas (like 
‘Snapshots’, ‘Durga Puja in 2013’ and ‘Stories from the 
Mahabharata’), long unnumbered stanzas or verses (like ‘On 
Reading Langston Hughes’ “Theme for English B” , ‘A Voice’ 
and ‘Me a Black Doxy’), short lyrical poems (like “The End of the 
Road’ and “The New Year Dawn’) and long narrative poems in 
sections where every section stands as complete poem but it is 
thematically connected to the other section(s) (like “Thus Spake a 
Woman, ‘Chasing a Dream on the Ganges’, “The World in Words 
in 2015’, ‘Bubli Poems’ and ‘A Gush of Wind’). Most of them 
are free or rather modern poems with varying rhyming and 
rhythmic patterns, internal rhymes and the dominating feature 
is Caesura. There is a lot of enjambment in several stanzas, 
probably reflecting a kind of Wordsworthian school of poems, 
those that result from a spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings 
recollected in tranquillity. 

In a 21st century capitalist society, there is a ‘careless’ concern 
over the happenings to other persons or things in the 
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neighbourhood. We live in a world where everyone is busy for 
what concerns oneself. Individualism has grown to the point of 
losing humanity. Susheel observes this “unconcern’” from the very 
first stanza of the first poem, ‘Snapshots’: 
My voice, / Empty noise. / Your babble, / Enchanting 
music. 

In “The Destitute’ the poet seems to hint on the Post-modernistic 
idea of hyperrealism. At least one has to live a “life on a stage” that 
is the life by trying to show broken images of identities that one is 
really not, only because that will put one to a respectable- 
comfortable zone. The persona says, “To hide my brown colour... 
I dress in white apron... Use a borrowed tongue... My brain is 
washed away....” He further notices that the modern world does 
not care for any kind of moral values, patriotism or the native 
cultures when it comes to find some comfortable zones. For example, 
in ‘Mea Black Doxy’ the poet points out that people do not care for 
morals for making their both ends meet. The persona in this poem, 
a prostitute, seems to justify her work as a legal work. Being 
uneducated, probably economically subjugated as well — as women 
have been for centuries, the woman considers herself clean: “My 
skin is black/ My soul ain't black.” I agree with the depiction that 
Susheel does in this poem. Feminists have raised concerns as to 
why sexual work should be considered evil. However one thing is 
left hanging for the readers to judge — who is actually evil — the 
poor woman who resorts to sell her own body to earn a living or 
the married man who goes to buy the service to the prostitute 
leaving his wife at home. 1 myself have no answer to this dilemma. 

Some other poems are too emotional. For instance, the poem 
“Thus Spake a Woman is a kind of an elegy or a dirge. A woman 
(mother) in this poem does not find enough reasons to justify her 
child’s suicide. One really feels sad to see how the mother had 
struggled to conceive and give birth to the child who on growing 
old commits suicide, caring the least for the feelings and trauma 
of the parents. We are again forced to think further on questions 
like why a child or some young person commits suicide or what is 
wrong with the modern Youth? The group of the society that any 
sage mind would expect to see as the strongest and hopeful about 
the future is the top leading group for self denial and suicidal 
missions. Has life lost its meaning? We are taken back to the theme 
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of absurdity that dominated literatures after the World Wars, 
especially from the 1950s. But this is 21st century and for almost 
70 years since 1945, we have not witnessed any actual World War. 
Where is the problem then? Probably some social constructions 
that limit and confines the youth to the generations they do not 
belong may be something to think about. “The New Age’ again 
brings us to the same absurd reality. I do not know whether this 
poem is a kind of direct attack to the education system or it is a 
‘no one to blame’ address to the modern people. The New Age, 
the age of science and technology, has brought with it several 
positive things. But it has also brought with it negative matters. 
In this poem the persona, seemingly suffering from highbrow 
attitude, belittles the importance of going to a classroom: “But 
why do you/ Ask me to come/ To the class?” because the classmates 
there are not according to her taste and 

... the piercing nails / In the benches there/ Pull and tear 

my saree, / It no more can be darned / Spotlessly. 

Education is the key to success. However, the highbrow female 
persona, who likes the blue and pink currency notes/ papers is 
resenting the democratization of education in which the people, 
perhaps the first generation learners, from different sections of 
the society study together. The theme seems to continue in another 
poem “The Unlucky’ where the persona questions why God created 
people with different talents. The poet seems concerned as to why 
some people easily understand what they read while others have 
to toil now and then? However I concur with the poet in his satire. 
The person complaining is the very person who “Keeps the text 
on the table for months and then shelves it again” expecting it to 
enter in his head! But one thing is clear in this poem that every 
single person is gifted differently. Intellectual capabilities differ 
from one person to another. The persona also asks, “Why did I 
choose to be a poet and a teacher?” the question that leaves us to 
ponder; is being a teacher and a poet boring, tiresome, poorly 
paying or satisfying? Why does he ask in such a manner as if he is 
complaining? 

‘On Reading Langston Hughes’ “Theme for English B” compels 
one to think how we judge and make decision on people’s matters. 
The poet first, indirectly, sends us to read Hughes’s poem. The 
specific reference to Hughes’ poem in the title provides the 
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perspective of approaching it with a prior knowledge of Hughes 
and the Harlem Renaissance. The poem shows a kind of activism 
that was common to all Harlem movement writers. A student 
feels discriminated on the basis of his colour as his grading is 
somewhat prejudiced because he is black. In Sharma’s poem the 
teacher is either very much exacting or careless and judgmental in 
his dealing with the student who has consistently been performing 
badly. The professor initially does not know the reason of the poor 
performance of the student and sends him back to re-do the 
assignment every now and then. However, the lament from the 
student who tells the professor of his struggles to make it possible 
for him to get to college and the expectations he has, creates a 
dilemma for the professor who says, “This made me crazy...1 
doubted my qualifications to teach him.” In this poem, the poet 
shows that there are people with ambitions and aspirations for a 
better tomorrow. However, they are hindered by some other factors 
beyond their control from making their dreams materialize. There 
are questions left unanswered here also; who should understand 
who? And should the teachers compromise the quality of their 
marking by being sympathetic to an individual student’s concerns? 
If the professor rates a student by what he has written, what is the 
problem with it? And if he falls sympathetic, what is the fate of 
the student in actual performance later? And further is he not 
unjust to those who have performed better in the exams? One 
needs to vertically unwind these questions to understand the 
dilemma the poet seems to be projecting. 

I will now touch on religion in Sharma’s poems. I do not want 
to say much about Hinduism, which by far, dominates in the book. 
The allusion to John Milton in the line, “He Thought, I were 
going Milton’s way by over reading” in the poem “The End of the 
Road’ is my focus. Apparently, it is the physical blindness, that is 
being discussed but I think, the poet extends it to the spiritual 
dilemma that people face while reading/ dealing with different 
religious doctrines. The very reference to Milton (who was one of 
the most controversial Christians of his times as can be seen 
through his writings such as Paradise Lost and Areopagitica) leaves 
the poem open for several interpretations. Being ‘blind’ suggests 
confusions that arise as one reads extensively. There is a tone of 
anger in the poem “The Black Experience’. The poet points out 
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how the Africans lost their freedom and became dominated under 
the umbrella of missionaries who argued that they had only came 
in Africa to spread the word of God. In fact they became the 
forerunners of the very despicable colonization of Africa. In the 
poem there are references to the ‘Kingwana’— one of the Swahili 
language dialects spoken in the Eastern part of the Democratic 
republic of Congo and ‘Mande’ — which refers to the Western 
African ethnic groups who speak many related languages in many 
countries in West Africa. Post-colonial African critics have always 
argued that religion especially Christianity, which statistically is 
still dominant in Africa, cannot be separated from the colonial 
mission. Ngugi wa Thiong’o for instance argues that religion was 
a ‘means of spiritual subjugation. The last stanza of the poem 
puts it very clearly: 

Yes, we could pray to / Jesus about our welfare; / And he 

prayed for more profit / To the same lord. 

In fact, I agree with the poet in this perspective. Religion has 
always been urging people to be kind and opt to be poor for, ‘their 
reward is in heaven’. However, while the followers abide, their 
clergy gets richer and richer. In the modern world there have been 
locusts of denominations that, in essence dry people’s pockets and 
resources via religious contributions in names such as tithes, 
sacrifice, offerings, thanksgiving and many others that the clergy 
apply from time to time. What is different is that in the earlier 
times it was foreigners (mostly Whites) spreading Christian 
philosophy while essentially exploiting African resources but after 
independence, there have risen fellow Africans who baptize 
themselves with names ranging from ‘Apostle’to ‘Prophet’ to ‘God’s 
messenger etcetera but their mission is even worse than the white 
missionaries’. I do not want to disregard what they do, but I am 
sceptical as to whether they serve the same ‘God’ that has left 
others poor? Where is God’s justice? We need to reconsider these 
beliefs and how we associate with them. In the fifth section of 
‘Bubli Poems’ there is a direct reference to Deuteronomy (22:5) 
which is against cross-dressing. The Bible is a guide to lead one’s 
life. Several biblical verses instruct men and women to behave in 
a particular fashion to create a good world around them. Cross- 
dressing is one such issue. Many such verses are being resented, 
resisted and rejected by different sections of society including the 
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feminists for they find gender discrimination in them (e.g. 1 
Timothy 2:8-15). They also claim that the Bid/e subordinates and 
subjugates women. To seek freedom and equality for women 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton went to the extent coming out with 
altogether a different version for women under the title The 
Woman's Bible (1895). In secular societies and universities people 
are encouraged to be irreligious if not anti-religious. Bubli, the 
protagonist in “Bubli Poems’ feels modernised, emancipated and 
empowered because she can put on any type of a dress once she 
has joined a university. She is trying to be another Katrina by 
putting jeans and jacket. Her parents do not object to her different 
dresses. Neither of them is suspicious of the sinister collaboration 
between the University education and the market forces that is 
preparing girls for objectifying their bodies. There comes a stage 
when Bubli is suspicious but helpless as she feels cheated by the 
entire modern system as the desired and promised happiness does 
not come to her way. The poet seems to be suggesting the 
importance of adhering to the Biblical tenets for achieving 
happiness. “The World in Words in 2015’ is another poem that 
has several references to Christianity in its various sections. In 
section I of the poem one finds: “The magi were guided by, / The 
star to the Messiah” (Matthew 2:1-12) and Section III has “Blessed 
are those that/ Live hungry...” (Matthew 5:5). The poet seems to 
have some several interesting and important questions on hopes, 
dreams, democracy, richness and many other notions. Each one of 
us defines these notions with our own perspective. It is quite a 
challenge as to which idea is to be believed and practised. The 
very religious scriptures that tell us to be poor also command us 
to pay tithes; the very countries that claim to be founders of 
democracy are the ones that have not really displayed democratic 
behaviour. The poet has raised questions and the reader remains 
confused; it is however said that knowledge starts coming when 
one starts asking the right questions. The reader may feel that the 
poet presents segmented information of the events that took place 
in 2015 but even in the disjointed pictures a pattern emerges 
through which the poet is trying to enlighten us. 

The longest poem in this book is a conglomeration of several 
poems on Bubli, a babbling girl. ‘Bubli Poems’ brings one to 
William Blake’s ‘Song of Innocence and Song of Experience’. Bubli 
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transforms from innocent young girl in part one to understanding 
some political or legal changes made in her country in part two; 
her becoming inquisitive in the third part and joining the 
movement in the fourth part to her loss of identity and her 
alienation to home cultural connection and her more exposure to 
the world in the subsequent parts; and finally to the moment when 
she tries to find happiness because what she has tried to find has 
not brought her what she thought it could bring. At the end of 
the poem she just finds herself an outcast in her own society, an 
alien in her own home and she seems to have lost all hopes for 
any further struggle. The question of liberation remains 
unanswered. What is the true liberation? We are left to ponder on 
our own as to what is to be done when we wish to pursue our own 
dreams. Innocence sometimes can be an offence. Yes, the poet has 
tried to show this notion in the poem ‘Wearing the Scarlet Letter 
“A” . It is easy to make out that there are references to Shakespeare’s 
King Lear (1606), Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter (1850) 
and Bernard Shaw’s Sain¢ Joan (1923) in the poem. In all these 
texts, the main female characters went through some unfair trials 
and some of them were even killed though they were considered 
innocent later. So, the poem points out that not all who are declared 
evil, guilt or persecuted are really responsible. We are again left 
with the question to ask ourselves. Who has the right to pronounce 
someone as a sinner, evil or guilty? 

Lastly, I will comment on the poems on general subjects. The 
poem ‘A Mock Drill’, apart from alluding to The Bible (Genesis 
3:19, “For dust you are, And to dust you shall return”) to show how 
fragile and short the human life is, points out to human violence in 
the arms race. The poet has almost rewritten Peter Porter’s “Your 
Attention Please’. The human lives seem to have lost value when it 
comes to the modern world. But while Porter talked of mass 
destruction by dangerous weapons like nuclear bombs, Susheel 
brings to the fore the very causes of violence — search for knowledge, 
Brahmanism (which in my own way I will extend to religion) and 
elections (the sad part of democratic politics). The absurdity of 
human life continues in the next poem, ‘Strutting Around’ where 
the poet brings back the idea that we are only mortals and our life 
on earth is not eternal. The poet leaves us with a comment that 
we should not get hurt when we lose our loved ones: 
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Who do I hurt / If I leave this world? / What loss do I 
cause to the world / If I go missing? 

But is it true that when one dies we do not lose anything? What 
about his or her potentials, skills, help and wisdom? 

The poet has brought the idea on child growth from childhood 
to adulthood and the associated changes from innocence to 
experience in his poem “Lost Childhood’ from the perspective of 
Charles Dickens and Mulk Raj Anand. There is a strong feminist 
voice in the poem speaking for the welfare of the girl child. The 
lines: 

The girl child is strangulated / To save her honour; / A 

bead of acid is splashed into / Her eye... /'To make her 

presentable. / She is given /addoos to eat... 
bring to the centre the very ideas of social constructions that seem 
to put a girl child to a more submissive position. Why should she 
go through all this and that just to “make her presentable”? She 
has to be presentable to whom? And what is done to the other 
gender group? The poet does not tell us. But I agree with the 
poet. It is undeniable truth that women have, for long centuries, 
been placed in a submissive position, and that in some societies 
these social constructions have grown and sunk deep in people’s 
minds to the extent that they are taken for granted and the society 
no longer see them as biased practices. In her book, We Should All 
be Feminists, Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie has shown many other 
practices that the society has internalized and sees it as normal. 
Thus, the poem reminds us to revisit those practices. 

Susheel’s poems in the collection cover a wide range of topics 
and one cannot overlook the poet’s observations on the 
environmental issues in this book. The whole ecological system 
has been beautifully presented in various poems. I'd like to refer 
to the poem “The Fountain Square’. The images of Dungri marble 
quarry from where the fountain marbles are extracted and “The 
mother ... tracing her lost / Arm and leg in the quarry” hint at not 
only the disturbed ecological system but also the human unconcern. 
The poem paints a grim reality of many quarries and mines. Several 
reports of the mines and quarries collapsing and killing a number 
of people across the world have come out. How many die and get 
their limbs amputated or are left with serious illnesses as a result 
of their engagement there mostly remains unreported. The last 
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stanza of the poem shows how carelessly and unconcernedly the 
people are involved in the harmful activities to the environment, 
how they remain oblivious of the interdependence of water and 
stone in the ecological system and how they waste these precious 
natural sources. Whereas they are joyously celebrating at the marble 
fountain, they are again deciding to cut the very marble that brings 
them joy. The lines, “The palace may turn desolate / The fountain 
may dry up / Is someone bothered? / Does it matter to me?” hint 
at the future water crisis due to the apathy of the people. This 
unconcern reminds me of Greta Thunberg’s speech “How Dare 
You?” which went viral a few months ago. In this modern world 
many a people play the ‘I-don’t-care-it’s-non-of-my-business’ 
game. If the world turns a blind eye to the blazing fire instead of 
subsiding it will spread and will become difficult to control. In 
this poem too the poet leaves us to ponder over unanswered 
questions. Another related poem is “Ram Setu” which Sharma 
has written as a tribute to Dr. A. P.J. Abdul Kalam. The poet asks, 
“How can one welcome light and love / When thorium outshines 
the glory of Ram?” He raises yet more sinister questions on the 
universal notions of justice, war, corruption as well as religious 
faith in the poem. From the onset, there are references to spiritual 
figures of Hinduism and Buddhism: Ram, Ravan, Sita and Buddha. 
However these references here are not that of peace but that of a 
chaotic relationship. The poet mentions ‘thorium which is used 
to make nuclear weapons and the ballistic missiles like ‘Prithvi’ 
and ‘Agni’ made under the supervision of Kalam. In the subsequent 
stanzas the poet, indirectly blames the Kalams. It seems that the 
inventions made by these Kalams have resulted in chaos and 
destruction. The poet opines: “The luminous sparks he created / 
...forged the future / Of the wandering devilish souls trapped / 
In the middle of tornadoes and earth quakes”. 

However, I find some poems too personal or too local to be 
comprehended. The readers may find some poems obscure for 
different reasons. For example, the poems like ‘Distancing’ and 
‘Crowded Locals’, do not communicate the ideas perfectly. Some 
poems like “The Kerala Floods 2018’ and ‘Durga Puja in 2013’ are 
merely representations of historical/local events. Such poems 
despite a detailed Glossary may not appeal to those readers who 
do not wish to Google the events and remain unaware about their 
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cultural, topical and historical importance. Overall, the poems are 
original, sincere and critical portrayal of the poet’s experiences in 
his society and the outside world that he has been interacting. 
And, as I have mentioned earlier several poems in this book raise 
questions to evoke critical thinking and force the reader to explore 
different notions, to research on some philosophies, practices and 
social programming that otherwise remain marginalised and 
underrated. 

— Jeno Francis Kidasi is a Tutor for Literature in English language 
at Mkwawa University College of Education, University of Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania. He is interested in researching on Creative writing, 
Gender and other socio-political issues. Some of his poems have appeared 
in the poetry anthology, “Poetry from the Hill” (2019) published by 
the University of Dar es Salaam. 


Poems of Subtlety and Arresting Imagery 


n acclaimed and widely read 

contemporary poet, Susheel 

Sharma is a strong poet and the 
landscapes and people of his country are 
among the strongest characteristics of his 
work. His themes range widely and make 
striking connections — poems illustrating 
the author’s wit and sharp eye for detail. 
There are also poems about the duties of 
care we owe to the environment; love 
poems that open out into metaphysical 
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inquiry; satire keeps close company with political protest. Sharma 
contemplates themes of nature, ecology, dreaming, the birth of a 
poem, words, waiting, human frailty and much more and their 
impact on his life. Sharma’s work is distinguished by his 
unmistakable wit and feeling, precision and insight, as we see in 
“Snapshots” (a poem divided into 15 short sections). Here are the 
first three: 

(1) My voice / Empty noise / Your babble / Enchanting 

music. / We are God’s creation. 

(2) The duck catches a fish / Only the red berries / Don't 

make / The earth enchanting. 
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(3) Gazing at the sea below / A bird flew / Into the sky / 
Bidding me goodbye / On the temple ramp. 

Sharma writes about his family, men and women, childhood, 
identity, roots and rootlessness, memory and loss, dreams and 
interactions with nature and place. His poised, articulate poems 
are remarkable for their wit, conversational tone and insight. He 
has a deceptively laidback tone, through which the sharper edge 
of his talent is encountered. He is a writer with an apparently 
artless style and the precise emotional intelligence of his 
observations. It’s a technique that’s revealed in informality and 
immediacy with its wit, clarity and conversational ease. 

In the poem “The End of the Road”, he paints a picture of 
himself, now ageing, with all its faults and failings: 

There was a time / When I needed no spectacles / I had 
my sight with me / I used to wear plain glasses / To save 
my eyes from small insects / While driving my age old 
scooter, / A wedding gift from my mother-in-law. / But 
my trendy wife gifted me with / One with photo-chromatic 
lenses. / This too saved my eyes from / The insects in a 
festival season. 

Sharma is not always as successful as he has sometimes an over- 
careful, over-methodical approach to his descriptions which, over 
the course of the collection, tends to result in sameness, suggesting 
a few of the poems could usefully have been discarded. He might 
better transfer much of his carefulness to a self-editing approach 
and, consequently, rid himself of some of the more commonplace 
phraseology which seeps into the collection. 

Overall, this is an impressive collection that is well presented. 
Ultimately this is poetry that combines subtlety and arresting 
imagery to insist on the universality of the nexus of nature and 
art. Beneath the wit and honesty, the rigorous clarity of sense and 
the rhythmic energy of the poems’ surfaces runs the craft of a 
confident poet. Susheel Sharma has a poetic imagining of intense 
focus and sweeping ideas. The collection represents the full extent 
of his achievement as a poet. Indeed, the poem, “A Family by the 
Road” is one of his best, with its features about his family, its truth 
and humour: 

It does not matter / If snow in the Himalayas melts / Or 
Fani hits Puri / Or hot winds blow here. / I remain 
unstruck by the sun-stroke / Nor does my wife get loose- 
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motion / By eating with my bull. My son too / Sleeps 
peacefully on the pavement / We have befriended 
mosquitoes / And the lice alike. Bugs too / Give me 
company. So do the snakes. 

Susheel Sharma certainly knows his subjects and, where he leaves 
behind his determination to be precise, the writing fires up and 
permits his humour to emerge. Usually if you say a collection is 
‘inspirational’ that means it’s New Agey and soft at the centre. 
This rich collection, by contrast, shows that what is edgy, authentic 
and provocative can also awaken the spirit and make its reader 
quick with consciousness. These are life-affirming poems fired by 
a belief in the human and spiritual at a time when much of the 
world feels unreal and inhuman. These are poems of great personal 
force connecting aspirations with humanity and helping the poet 
to stay alive to the world and to himself. 

— Patricia Prime is an early childhood teacher, poet, critic, reviewer 
and editor based in New Zealand. She has published with Catherine 
Mair numerous small chapbooks of poetry. Among her edited collections 
are “100 Tanka by 100 Poets” (with poets Beverley George and Amelia 
Fielden) and the “World Haiku Anthology:A Vast Sky” (with Dr. Bruce 
Ross). Patricia has also published, with French poet Giselle Maya a 
collection of collaborative haibun and tanka sequences, called “Shizuku’. 


A Constellation of Forms, Feelings & Ideas 


he forty-two poems making 
up the collection Unwinding 
Self create a constellation of 


forms, feelings and ideas that together 
create a vivid, sometimes heart-breaking 
portrait of the twenty-first century world 
as experienced by an artist, poet, and a 
thinker situated in his milieu. The opening 
poem, aptly titled ‘Snapshots’, offers 
rhythmical, chopped observations that 
resemble the chaos and hidden order of 
our everyday lives. It begins with words: “My voice / Empty noise” 
which place the speaker within the cacophony of sounds and 
meanings that together make up our experience. It also signals the 
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themes that will be taken up later on in the collection: God and 
spirituality, nature — its beauty, fragility and destructive force, human 
nature and the awareness of the limits of our bodies and lives. 
The poems show that no man is a lonely island and that we are 
all part of a community on a local and global scale. We need to 
learn to live along the dividing lines of religion, language, skin 
colour or cultural heritage but we can also be influenced and 
inspired by one another’s company and art. The poet plays with 
associations, gets in conversation with other poets or makes 
allusions to real life events. For example, the poem ‘On Reading 
Langston Hughes’ “Theme for English B” borrows Hughes’s 
concept of a minority experience — the protagonist being the only 
black student at New York University. In Sharma’s poem the 
student travels twenty kilometres daily just to reach University 
and his poverty and low social standing situate him apart from 
other students and stall his progress. Both poems pose the same 
request: “Go home and write / a page tonight. / And let that page 
come out of you - / Then, it will be true.” (Hughes) Yet, as one can 
see, the local circumstances portrayed in the two poems are 
different. While the American poet points to the shared dreams 
and aspirations and the benefits of the interracial encounter, in 
Sharma's poem the lesson learned is harsher, and yet, “It is better 
to face / A challenge and change / Than to be burdened with a 
life/ Of self-guilt.” The theme of identity returns in the poem: 
“The Black Experience’. It talks about identifying with one’s 
religion and the impossibility of achieving smooth communication 
across borders. “The Destitute’, in turn, questions Westernization 
and globalization at the cost of preserving one’s cultural belonging. 
One of the most striking poems is “he World in Words in 
2015’ that takes on the steady forward march of progress in the 
world ruled by petro-dollars: “What is petrol? What good is it? / 
What worth is it? / It runs automobiles only. / Causes pollution, / 
Increases carbon monoxide / Adds to global warming.” In such a 
world, words take on new meanings. The stars now are used to 
assess the value of a hotel or to give credits. In such world, we forget 
the sun, moon, earth, lullabies, poems and stories. When the multi- 
storey walls obliterate the sun, neither the mass media nor human 
rights are innocent. In contrast, the poem is written in praise of 
the small, of the meek, of peace-lovers and the invisible ones. 
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Nature appears in many guises throughout the collection — for 
example in the many birds that recur throughout the verses and 
metaphorically reflect on the life of humans. There are 
environmental issues—for example in the image of 
anthropomorphized river that “has hung / A boulder in its neck. / 
It has got stuck in the dam.” There is concern over the greenhouse 
gas emissions and extreme weather events. ‘Durga Puja in 2013’ 
describes the way the religious event in Gopalpur in Odisha was 
interrupted by the Phailan Cyclone and the forces of nature 
intermingle with the spiritual experience. ‘A Pond Nearby’ reflects 
a sense of loss as water evaporates, there can be sensed a deep 
nostalgia for the past. However, there are also cheerful images, for 
example garrulous frogs or nature’s plenty. 

My favourite poem in the collection is ‘Endless Wait’. It is about 
a phenomenon for which the word in Japanese is Tsundoku, that 
is, acquiring more books than one can read in one’s lifetime, which 
is also about being aware of the limits of one’s time. In fact, few 
can write so movingly about the fragility of the human body and 
human life. In “The End of the Road’ the speaker considers the 
collection of his spectacles. From being a trendy decoration when 
he was a young man they have become an inseparable daily 
companion that has increased both in strength and number. ‘Saying 
Goodbye’ begins with a calf looking for his mother at day break 
and ends with an old man’s plea for euthanasia at day’s end. At no 
point in our human journey is there a good time to part with the 
ones we love. Then, there is the poignant poem on dying - “The 
Soul with a New Hat’: “The heavenly light is spent. / The fog is 
enveloping me / Slowly.” Finally, ‘Strutting Around’ shows how 
our dying does not make a difference to the world. 

Reading this book of poems is a pleasurable and enriching 
experience. It carries the reader across places and ideas. It is also a 
feast for a trained and careful reader, it heightens one’s sensorial 
response to the surrounding reality. The speaker is a good listener 
who teaches the reader a heightened attentiveness to sounds: “laid, 
layed / Overload, overlayed”, “Crash, crushed”, “Damn the dam”. 
What is also admirable is the richness of form: from children’s 
rhyme like: “Rising Sun / Honking bus. / Sleeping baby, /Cribbing 
Dad. / That’s mom's morning”, through stream of consciousness 
associations: “The blue bird / Was flying with Emirates. Emirates 
sponsor cricket. / India takes on England at Lords.” And from 
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shorter forms to ballad like compositions like in, for example “Thus 

Spake a Woman or “The World in Words’. Susheel Kumar 

Sharma’s poetry can help us find our way in the fast-changing 

world, it is a wise, yet gentle guide in the meandering vicissitudes 

of our daily experience. 

— Patrycja Austin teaches Anglophone Literature at the Institute of 

English Studies, Rzesz6w University, Poland. She received her PhD 
from Warsaw University for her work on Indian Writers in English. 

Currently she reads contemporary literature from India, North America 
and Britain through ecocritical and posthuman lens. Her publications 

include “In Words and Music: Glocal Imaginaries in the novels of 
Salman Rushdie’, Vikram Seth and Amit Chaudhuri” (2014) and 
“Re-Imagining the Limits of the Human’ (edited with Elzbieta 

Rokosz-Piejko, 2019). 


Unlocking the Heart and Going Beyond 


nwinding Self by Susheel 
Kumar Sharma is an addition 
to the corpus of his scintillat- 


ing poetry where imagination draws in- 
spiration from reality. Sharma gives a ka- 
leidoscopic picture of life in “Snapshots”: 
both natural and mechanical. On one 
hand, natural life is receding gradually and 
on the other mechanical life, without 
which we cannot go ahead, takes posses- 
sion of us slowly. Sharma is not a spokes- 
person of either of one. But the sombre tone with which he speaks, 
gives the impression that he is not happy with the slow receding 
of the natural growth of the planet we're living in. “The End of 
the Road” is all about one’s vision. Sharma discusses the serious 
matter of humanity’s loss of vision, both physical and mental, with 
a tinge of comic spirit. Sharma is most down-to-earth and precise 
in poetic expression. Imagination never goes in waste. For him, it 
is the thought that matters. If for the sake of personal fulfilment 
of one’s ambition of gaining knowledge by way of reading, one 
becomes physically disabled, like losing eyes, it becomes a disas- 
ter. Hereby one becomes dependent. For the other it is a burden. 


= 
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Sharma gives reference to Milton, the blind English poet. Al- 
though he created a few classics of the world, he was a burden 
on somebody. Sharma here doesn't glorify blindness; nor does 
he go to a poetic height to suppress the reality. He just hints at 
the physical disadvantages: “One’s reality becomes another man’s 
burden/ If one loses one’s eyesight” (29-30). Similar is the spirit 
in “Durga Puja in 2013”. Sharma is not just swept away by his 
devotion towards the Goddess. He is rather aware of the envi- 
ronmental hazard associated with it. With a touch of irony 
Sharma expresses his dissatisfaction over it. The poet finds hu- 
man ego competing with the divine process: “The monumental 
pandal/ The house for Ma for four days /Well lit to compete with 
stars and the moon... .” (5-7). 

Sharma turns searchlight on various aspects of human life.“On 
Reading Langston Hughes’ “Theme for English B” speaks about 
a student from a backward community who remains sad all the 
time. It is not just because of poverty, it is also because of lack of 
understanding. The boy has a dream to fulfil and expects to be 
empowered by being educated. The poem hints that education is 
not just all about teaching-learning and going for a job at the 
end, it is rather a process in which we need to be human more 
and more. Although untouchability seems to have gone overtly, 
covertly it remains as strong as before. The kind of education 
policies we’ve evolved which look objective, work on surface level 
only. It doesn't go deep to eradicate the social taboos we've been 
practicing for ages together. This I consider as one of the most 
powerful poems of Sharma. The poet finds a revolution in his 
student. He gives it a mythical form of Dronacharya and Ekalavya 
for better explanation. This is an episode of Mahabharata. 
Ekalavya belongs to lower caste for which the process of 
examination he had to face was rather very tough. As guru 
Dronacharya was from higher caste, to learn archery from him 
Ekalavya had to pay higher price by sacrificing his thumb as guru- 
dakshina. The discourse of caste-based hierarchy forms an 
important part of Indian society even today. The poet understands 
the boy and presents his mind with high sense of protest against 
such wrong social construct: “I’m told you justify Dronacharya’s 
every act / Will you repeat him? Will you replicate him? / In your 
victory will lie your defeat; /My status will be raised - not yours. / 
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Justice will be done; I have patience for it”(143-147). Sharma’s 
delicate handling of subaltern issue is noteworthy. 

“The Destitute” is the poet’s expression of individual bereft of 
own culture and tradition and sold out to an alien culture which is 
not compatible with him/her. Being a destitute is not just external, 
it is rather an internal human condition. The poem shows that 
the poet has a clinical precision in expression. Words just do not 
exist. They acquire a unique expressiveness. The experience of 
foreignness instead of soothing chokes the individual. There is an 
undercurrent of despair for not being grounded in motherland. 
The artificiality of acquiring foreign culture and posing to be 
comfortable with it makes us uncomfortable which we never show. 
It seems we're not in a position to come out of it; it becomes 
possible only after death. With regeneration we can revive our 
true self. The way the poet expresses the uneasiness is worth 
observing: “The strings are becoming tighter / The apron is no 
more soothing / The air seems to choke / Me to death, I’ve to kill 
myself for regeneration” (20-24). 

Although a small poem, through “The Black Experience” 
Sharma puts multiple ideas and issues. He refers to the White 
hypocrisy in the name of Jesus in the history of mankind. Sharma 
shows the depth of White treachery: “Yes, we could pray to / Jesus 
about our welfare; / And he prayed for more profit /'To the same 
Lord (23-26). “Me a Black Doxy” as a poem grows to be “The 
Black Experience”. It attains a spiritual height as one observes in 
the concluding lines: “Me ain't contaminated, /Me ain’ a sinner. 
/ Me is the Lord’s faithful bride / And thou art the man” (58-61). 

“Thus Spake a Woman’ opens up the mind of the woman which 
man never tries to know. Generations of misunderstanding makes 
the life of women horrible. More heart-rending is women’s 
motherhood for which she not only goes for unsavoury medical 
experiences, but also certain religious practices. Both men and 
women might be living in one planet, yet it is the female-specific 
experiences which man would fail to understand. 

“A Voice” is a small but meaningful poem. Sharma throws light 
on the present state of affairs in the world: Mankind has moved 
from love to lust only. Love is all-embracing, lust is not. With 
information technology we're very fast now. But we've lost the 
core values of life. “Chasing a Dream on the Ganges” speaks all 
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about the comfort of the self that Sharma has lost. What once 
was a reality is a dream now which the poet has been chasing. 
“The New Year Dawn’ speaks about Sharma’s mixed response to 
it. He shows both his hope and despair. Towards the end of the 
poem, he wishes to come above and declares: “In the New Year, / 
I promise, /I take on life and also death / With equal strides” (24- 
27). The poet is seen to be expanding himself not just in the line 
of existence and life, but also in the direction of death. “The New 
Age” is a poem of experience and realisation in which one finds 
the wonder of information technology making life easier. But, on 
the other hand, the physical reality of the age cannot be ignored. 
In “The World in Words in 2015” is a poem of progress and 
monopoly. We’ve modernised ourselves and at the same time we've 
not allowed the fruits of modernisation to be available to the people 
at the bottom. There is a touch of irony in the tone of the poet: 
“The galaxy belongs to us / We don't allow /Anyone to touch the 
moon” (36-38). “A Pond Nearby” is a microcosm of a delightful 
world where there is love, purity and serenity. The poet hints not 
just at external pollution, but also at spiritual downfall. He has 
the childhood experience of enjoying the pond in various ways. 
Now that he is grown up, he goes down memory lane and sees 
that the pond and its surrounding are in pitiable condition. 

“Bubli Poems” is a landmark in the poetic career of Sharma. It 
not only speaks about a female from girlhood to womanhood, it 
also speaks about the transition that Bubli undergoes down the 
ages. Bubli is the epitome of woman-power. Sharma shows the 
entire phase of transformation of Indian women from earlier time 
to present time. The last lines project the spiritual upliftment that 
Bubli yearns for. The poem begins with all simplicity, but moves 
forward towards a subliminity. “Kabir’s Chadar” is replete with 
symbolic significance. There are two chadars in the poem: one is 
Kabir’s which is white and thin and the other one is the poet’s 
which is thick and designed. There is a contrast between virtue 
and simplicity in one hand which the white one stands for and 
complexity and hypocrisy on the other which the thick and 
designed one beckons. The poet ultimately establishes that it is 
only innocence and simplicity which alone win, not complexity 
and hypocrisy: “How could Kabir /Afford to return his chadar / 
As he had obtained it?” (45-47). 
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In the poem, “The Unlucky”, with a touch of irony, the poet 
makes clear that in contemporary time there is no honour for 
those who are scholarly. People with fragile or false scholarship 
climb up the ladder of success easily. With inner anguish the poet 
says, “Why did I choose to be a poet and teacher? / Why was 
God not democratic in distributing / Intelligence to all equally?” 
(13-15). The intensity of irony finds expression in the last line: 
“Why was I not born in Prayagraj?” (16). From Puranic time 
people born in Prayagraj are considered to be scholars more than 
any other part of India. People of present time look at the previous 
ideological configuration critically. The said critical attitude is 
best projected by the poet himself. 

“Saying Goodbye” is a poem of moment or the magic of time. 
People at present do not have any time and patience to observe 
this. But it is ultimately time which reigns supreme in some 
form or other. It is not that time just takes possession of 
everything. It is a grand mystery and a source of all delight. The 
poet’s recollection enthrals the readers. It is such a phenomena 
that nobody can turn away from it. The moment is both beautiful 
as well as ferocious. It beautifies and showcases everything and at 
the same time pulls everything down when necessary. 

“Wearing the Scarlet Letter ‘A’” speaks about the poet’s trial 
and tribulation before which he doesn’t bend anyway. He rather 
gets stronger and stronger thereby. “The Kerala Flood 2018” 
reflects not just the natural disaster, but also the wrong working 
of human mind. The poet hints at the human ideology which is 
very active even at the time of danger. Without any concern for 
the victims we just look at the things from our ideological angle 
and term some ‘help’ as good, and some other as ‘bad’. The poet 
terms this as a dangerous trend. It shows the depth our prejudices 
have acquired. 

“A Mock Drill” is apparently all about war exercise. It bears the 
shadow of a war. Ultimately war is the consequence. The 
antecedents are in ‘knowledge’, ‘Brahmanism and ‘Election which 
lead to war. Knowledge gives rise to multiple ideas and 
corresponding dissent. “‘Brahmanism is a form of caste-based 
hierarchy promoting social inequality. Election projects political 
activism leading to indiscipline and intolerance. These are the 
phenomena which hurt more than war. 
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“Strutting Around” is the poem projecting how the world goes 
on despite various catastrophes, homicide or genocide. Although 
this is the truth which hurts, Sharma tries to adjust with it.“Sahibs, 
Snobs, Sinners” speaks about the snobbery and false ego that people 
may have even while drowning. It is their preconceived notions 
that prohibit them from viewing reality. In “Endless Wait” Sharma 
speaks about books who are like his friends. Whatever the poet is 
at present, it is all because of these books. He has grown, matured 
and has had realizations in life. It is a matter of regret that 
everybody who is primarily with him doesn’t have the same feeling 
as Sharma has towards the books. The poet attaches a high sense 
of value to the books. Besides, the books are the silent spectators 
and participants in the growth and development of his personality. 
“The Soul with a New Hat” is symbolic. The poem begins with 
burning of candle. The tradition of burning candle is kept alive as 
the poet grows up. His wife, brother and sister also keep the candle 
burning. The poet finds himself in the candle. Candles are just 
like human beings. Just like candles some live full life, some are 
extinguished prematurely. Through this process the poet is 
reminded of the next life for which it is already time. The poet is 
carrying on to the next life with all his consciousness. It is a poem 
of gradual realization; if shared with reader, without getting scared, 
one rather learns to prepare humbly for the next life. “Renewed 
Hope” as a poem projects Indian version of hope and fulfilment. 
A mother, whatever her condition may be in old age, prays for her 
child’s well-being. The poet shows the grandeur of a mother’s 
sacrifice for her son’s development. This is the typical Indian 
tradition which the poet highlights. The poet reflects on this 
because such sacrifice and yearning is rather rare now. “Like Father, 
Unlike Sons” speaks about two generations: the first one is 
unrefined, undergoes a lot of suffering and having responsibility 
towards collective life and they have also a vision to materialize. 
The next one is comfort-oriented and doesn’t act with 
responsibility. Sharma laments for the shattering of the dream: 
“So many dreams have already been shattered. / Who stores the 
broken idols for future?” (24-25). 

Through “Akshya Tritya” the poet shows the livelihood of the 
people of various sections. It is a pious day for people involved in 
business or any other profession. The poignant part of the poem 
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is that a beggar woman has been begging to collect some money 
to pay for her bus fare to reach home. Prior to this, she has already 
worked somewhere and got a small amount of money. Amidst 
hope and despair there are people who have been campaigning 
for the candidate who is in election fray. Implicitly the poet says 
that these people are also no less than the beggar woman who also 
earn money while campaigning for the prospective candidate. Since 
Akshya Tritya is of paramount importance, the poet wishes to vote 
for it. “Buy Books Not Diamonds” focuses on human craving for 
wealth which is contrasted with compassion and service. The poet 
wants to dispel the illusion that to live in this world much wealth 
is required. There is no need to be obsessed with diamonds as 
some people do. Diamond doesn't bring an end to starvation. It is 
knowledge and its application for the welfare of the people which 
is the need of the time. “Lost Childhood” is a poem of compassion 
for poor children who were disowned and the girl children 
strangulated by some people. In the poem, “Distancing” the poet 
speaks about the reality of Mumbai which looks very beautiful 
from distance. In a way, it stands for hope and rejuvenation for 
those who go there in search of job. The trains to Mumbai, as the 
poet says, are always crowded. The poet looks at the city critically. 
It is not that everybody is able to have a good luck. Some even 
return with misfortune. “Hands” is a poem of recollection. He 
focuses his father in the poem not because he is his father, but for 
the reason that his father believed in certain values who lived all 
his life believing God and karma. The kind of modesty, sincerity 
and virtues his father was having are missing in present generation. 
In the poem, “Crowded Locals” the poet speaks about the 
ambivalent experience of Mumbai in local trains. Everyone in the 
train compartment seems to be near and dear, yet everyone is a 
stranger. So, one is in the position either to be, or not to be. The 
poet doesn’t provide any solution. But this is what he highlights. 
“In Rechristening the City” the poet looks critically at the trend 
of changing the age-old names of the cities and states etc. In the 
name of going back to the mythical age which we consider to be 
valuable we shouldn't kill our inner virtues and create a 
fragmentation. This is what the poet seems to be saying. “A Family 
by the Road” speaks about the poet’s yearning for natural living 
which is missing now. Our exposure to nature now is far less than 
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before. There is the acute need of understanding human relation 
with the universe for our overall welfare. “A Gush of Wind” is an 
expansion of the earlier poem, in the sense, that the poet prefers 
everything natural than artificial. The poet seems to be reminding 
the readers again and again that recreating the natural world and 
staying in close contact with it is the only panacea to many of our 
anxieties and distress. 

In “Coffee” the poet highlights the contemporary lifestyle. Most 
of his friends have developed a taste for wine. Use of coffee at 
present is fragile. Taking coffee is a pretext for gossip and 
developing fellow-feeling. For the poet, it has turned to a memory. 
In “The Unborn Poem’ Sharma speaks about the state of mind of 
the poet before the birth of a poem. The plumber is none other 
than the poet himself. The entire poem is the symbolic expression 
of the preparation of a poem consciously or unconsciously in the 
mind before its birth. The poet gives a concrete shape to the whole 
process which is abstract in nature. “The Fountain Square” as a 
poem is a metaphor of human deception. Something which is 
shining is designed to impress the people, ultimately cannot be 
equivalent to natural fountain. Sharma puts a myth in the over- 
all structure of the poem. He doesn’t say whether the myths match 
human articulation or not. But what is sure is that there is a contrast 
of something artificial with natural. As Sharma matures as a poet 
he leaves everything up to the readers to judge. The present poem 
is the best example of such implicit expression. “Ram Setu” which 
is in memory of late President of India, Dr. A. P.J. Abdul Kalam, 
visualises Rameswaram with ocean at the background. 
Rameswaram which is shrouded in the myth of Ramayana acquires 
greater significance than before because of the grandeur and 
nobility of Abdul Kalam. He doesn’t belong to one religious 
community. He belongs to mother India in particular and 
humanity in general. He was a visionary and saviour of humanity. 
He is in no way less than Ram of Kali Yuga. Sharma ultimately 
laments for the reason that India is divided on religious line. He 
ends the poem with a note of optimism, although seeing the 
present condition of the country he doesn't find any hope for the 
future. “Connaught Place” is a poem that stands for assimilation 
and openness. Connaught Place is not just a place for Sharma, it 
is an experience by itself. He compares the place with Varanasi. 
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But, the latter is different from CP as it doesn’t encourage that 
much of multicultural practice. Hence, Sharma not just portrays 
the place as it is, he also paints the spirit of the place. Through 
the poem, “Stories from the Mahabharata” the poet creates an 
alternate mythical world to live in because he is tired of the toxins 
of the contemporary world. The poet also seems to be searching 
for the meaning of life desperately in it as he feels himself to be 
suffocated and direction-less. 

Each and every poem of Sharma can be considered as a water- 
shed providing a lot of ideas for thinking and translating into 
action. His poems are just like morning- tea. With each and every 
sip one refreshes, one feels the world unfolds before him, with no 
malice towards anybody one comes to know both positive and 
negative aspects of human doing and one has the opportunity to 
reminisce the past which has vanished or lying wounded. Human 
existence and identity not only take shape from material form, 
but also from art and literature of classic standard. Sharma’s poems 
definitely fulfil those classic conditions. 

— Pradip Kumar Patra is a Professor of English and former Vice- 
Chancellor, Bodoland University, Kokrajhar, Assam, India. He is a 
widely published poet with seven collections to his credit. He is also an 
accomplished critic with over fifty essays and eight books. 


Love of Values 


hat is India and the people 
living there? Do men stop 
feeling hungry? Do children 


stop worrying? Why should one study? 
Susheel Kumar Sharma explores these and 
many more questions in his new book of 
poems Unwinding Se/f: Being a keen ob- 
server of life he vividly depicts people's life, 
traditions and emotions involving us into 
their rich spiritual world. His poems are the 
reflection on the Master’s world of values, 
love to his family, friends, students and what is more, to his beloved 
India. Thus, the author reveals all his beliefs, attitudes, myths and 
allusion which are the patterns used by the Indian poets. 


Svitlana Buchatska 
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India is the country of crucial contrasts therefore the social roles 
performed in the society are different and may be interpreted in 
one’s own manner. However, people whatever the conditions and 
circumstances are thankful and grateful to their God, they seem 
like “the guard who dies but never surrenders”: 

I am proud of my poverty. / I am proud of my ignorance. / 
I am proud of my dirt. / I have a home because of these. / 
I am proud of my home. / My family shall stay in the 
mud. / After all, somebody is needed / To clean the dirt as 
well. / I am Shiva, /Shivoham. (“A Family by the Road”) 

While passing from one poem to another the reader get absorbed 
in Indian traditions, rituals and festivals. Akshya Tritya is one of 
them, which the poet considers to be an important day for Hindu 
community and a lucky day by upholding the belief that any 
venture such as a business or the construction of a building started 
on that day follows betterment and prosperity: 

The father is waiting for this day / He wants to unburden 
himself. / The boy is waiting for this day / He wants to 
bring his love home. / The girl is waiting for this day / 
She is waiting for a new address. (“Akshya Tritya” 

Why does his poetry appeal to the reader? The Master is 
attempting to communicate the themes of common value: human 
relations, human feelings. The poet is trying to reveal important 
social problems giving the profound psychological analysis of 
people’s sufferings and hopes. Honesty and authenticity are the 
key things which make his poems successful and gain the audience. 

“On Reading Langston Hughes’“Theme For English B”” is one 
of those poems where the Master elaborately expresses complex 
emotions of the boy who travels 20 km daily on foot to reach the 
glorious university”, willing to be an educated person: 

I am the only person / Aspiring for higher education in 
my community. / I have a dream of a better life; / I have a 
dream of freedom / To change my conditions / I have a 
dream to love and be loved /I have a dream not to give up. 

It is quite obvious that Susheel Kumar Sharma is a great master, 
a poet and a litterateur whose beautiful, not always simple language 
combined with wit and power of observation allows him to portray 
Indian reality in particular details. Nothing can be more 
inspirational for Indians other than India. 
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The most impressive and striking is his poem “A Lament” in 
which the author revealing all his parental feelings of love, burden 
and despair considers children to be the most valuable matters: 

Life is precious. / Why had I to live and you to die? / Life 
was precious for me / You were precious for me, o child. / 
Why did you have to die? / I was bold to live this misery / 
Why were you so weak, my child? / Why did you have to 
die? / I was born to live not for ever / Nor were you born 
to live so. 

The whole collection of poems rather characterized as a free 
verse is built as a narration which contains many peculiarities of 
the oral type of speech. The syntactical structures used include 
rhetorical questions we can trace in nearly every poem (“Why did 
you have to die?”, “Is it your gratitude?”, “I wonder what makes 
me reach here and stand here?”), parallel constructions (“And place 
me at the altar. And offer incense and fruits. And grant us some 
wings”), repetition (“Big towers, big hotels, big industries. Big 
parties, big cars, big walls.”), stylistic inversion (“Without a whisper 
into my ears/ You pronounced me a sinner,” “With ninety in my 
mind/ I started my life gaily/ Kindling them one by one.”). The 
usage of these constructions makes Sharma’s poetry sound informal 
and very personal. The choice of words and phrases is conditioned 
by the same principle — the author employs neutral and rather 
colloquial words and set phrases. 

The use of various literary elements and poetic devices, the rich 
world of characters ensures that the contemporary Indian 
poet, Susheel Kumar Sharma should occupy a prominent place in 
the world literature. 

— Svitlana Buchatska, Associate Professor of Foreign Languages 
Methodology Department at M. Kotsyubynskyi State Pedagogical 
University, Vinnytsia, Ukraine, 1s an English teacher and psychologist 
with over 25 years of experience. She is currently working as a teacher 
trainer. Her research interests include foreign languages acquisition, 


bilingualism and psychology of language. 
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